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CHAPTER VI 
The trees in the calm of the summer eve 
Bent low their heads and whispered together. 
What was their theme? Did it make one grieve ? 
Or did they rejoice im the fair golden weather ? 
They whispered of light, of shadow, of gloom, 
ss told a tale of a cold white tomb, 
Sheltered o’er by a wide weeping willow. 
Carlton Pride. 

Tue Rev. Arthur Clenham was posting towards 
the residence of John Symes. This residence lay 
tthe distance of two miles from Maberly, but 
there was a short cut to it across the park, and the 
curate was well acquainted with the road. He had 
to walk through thickly-tangled woods, where the 
long grass was heavy with moisture, from the late 
storm. A fresh breeze sprung up, a breeze that 
became chill as the afternoon advanced, squadrons 
of clouds came sailing from the south, and when 
the curate emerged upon a breezy common called 
Black Tarn, the whole face of the summer day was 
changed. A chill wind went moaning over the 
moor, whispering weird stories to the fern leaves ; 
the great gorse bushes tossed their heads as though 
they would have naught to do with listening to the 
unearthly scandals of the wind, but as for the 
great clump of dark fir trees, they whispered low 
and awfully among themselves, as if they held the 
secret of the deepest and blackest mystery, which 
that countryside had ever heard of. What with 
the hurrying clouds, and the whispering wind, and 
the awfully mysterious mutterings of the gloomy 
belt of firs, which might have been a regiment of 
giant brigands, what with the little hut of John 
Symes, standing out against the horizon, with its 
ted-tiled roof, its tiny plot of garden, its tuft of fruit 
trees in the rear, looking a ghostly and desolate little 
residence the landscape and its surroundings pre- 
sented no cheerful features to the Rev. Arthur Clen- 

“n. He made straight, however, for the hut, where 
dwelt John Symes. As he approached it he per- 
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ceived that the garden was in very fair order, the 
trees were loaded with little apples, which would 
require many weeks to swell them into size and 
sweetness, but nevertheless gave promise of an 
abundant crop. 

The two windows were clean, and so were the 
white curtains before them. 

The. curate passed under the rustic porch and 
knocked at the door with his knuckles. 

A voice cried “ walk in.” It was a pretty musical 
female voice that invited him to enter. But when 
he had entered he saw no woman, only a cleanly- 
swept hearth, a neatly-furnished room, a door ajar 
leading into another room. - 

The curate advanced into the centre of the little 
apartment, and called out: ‘‘ Where is Mr. Symes ?” 

And a hollow voice answered from within: 
** Please to walk this way.’’ 

So the curate passed through the doorway. There 
was a clean poor bed, a washstand, a tiny table, 
everything of the cheapest and commonest, but 
everything also of the cleanest. A man sat up in 
bed, propped by white coarse pillows; a black 
beard of many months’ growth descended half-way 
down his chest; his face was white with pain; he 
respired with difficulty ; his hands clutched convul- 
sively at the bed-clothes. 

‘1 am greatly distressed, Mr. Symes, to see you so 
ill,” said the curate, gently. ‘Can I do nothing 
for you? Is there no cordial? Where is your 
niece ?”’ 

“J—I have—one of—my bad attacks—of—of 
spasms of the heart,” gasped Symes, “and I’m 
going now—I’m dying. I’ve got to tell you some- 
thing at once; sit down, please, there’s pen and 
ink on that table, take down my deposition, or 
my confession, if you like to call it so. There’s 
-- good to hide it any longer; Ican’t die in peace 
else.” 

* But first of all, let me strive to ease your pain,” 
said the. compassionate curate. ‘‘ See, I havea tiny 
medicine-box in my breast pocket. I never visit 
the sick without it.” 

He drew a leather case from his pocket as he 
spoke, opened it, and took out a stoppered bottle. 
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“This is a very wonderful specific for spasms,”’ 
said the curate. ‘I have studied something o. inedi- 
cine in my early youth, and I suppose | shall be 
interfering with no doctor's prescriptions. Nobody 
has been attending you, I hear, since the attack was 
so sudden.” 

The curate counted out twenty drops of a bright 
yellow mixture into a wine-glassful of water, and 
gave the cordial to the sufferer, who gulped it 
down with much difficulty. 

His sufferings and contortions increased after the 
curate had given him the medicine. 

* Ah, it has killed me!’’ he cried. 

_ “No it has not, my friend,’ replied the good 
young curate, in a calm, reassuring voice. ‘ I knew 
it would affect you thus at first. Be a little patient 
—don’t attempt to speak yet.” 

“T tell you I am dying!’’ shrieked the man. 
** Won’t you listen—won’t you hear the tale which 
wih set all England talking when it’s known that 


At this juncture the door flew open, and a tall 
girl, dressed in white, her hair, flaxen in hue, tied 
up by a blue ribbon—a girl graceful as a wood 
nymph, but with a most peculiar light in her black 
eyes—a strange bright, weird, almost unearthly- 
looking being, with her ebon eyebrows and the odd, 
startling contrast of her flaxen hair, came very im- 
— 'y into the room, and laid astrong but white 

and upon the curate’s arm. 

“Don’t listen to him; heed naught of his rav- 
ings ; he will place a great family in jeopardy ; he 
will do mighty harm if you listen to him—and it’s 
nothing but dreams, idle fancies, wild ravings— 
dreams, dreams, dreams! Haven’t you had them, 
in your time ?—dreams of freedom, and love, and 
life warm and glowing as it came from the hands 
of the Creator before you were ‘cribbed, cabin’d, 
confined.’’’ 

She struck her brow impatiently with her open 
palm and laughed. 

‘‘ He wishes to make out that he holds the key to 
adireful mystery. Believe him not, heed him not, 
I entreat, I beg, I implore.” 





The curate stared at the excited face in amaze 
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Nancy Symes and her black-bearded uncle were 
among the curiosities of Allonby and its neighbour- 
hood, but he had never before seen this strange girl 
so excited, so vehement, so earnest, 'so passionate. 

“‘ Nancy,” he said, “calm yourself. I have tried 
to make you understand that it is our highest. pri- 
vilege in this world to perform our duty; mine is 
now to listen to the confession of your uncle, who 
believes himself dying. You transgress in trying 
thus to interfere between himn and me.” : 

“Duty,” echoed the girl. ‘Oh, I have striven, 
striven to perform it under all circumstances and 
in all places, but there has come a cruel spirit to 
combat my efforts, a wicked and rebellious wish 
that must be curbed—curbed—curbed.” 

She pressed her hand upon her heart as she 
spoke, and sighed heavily. But her other hand 
clutched always convulsively at the curate’s arm. 

“Tam doing no wrong in imploring you not to 
listen to John Symes,” and she pointed to the bed. 

The large black eyes looked wonderfully bright 
as the strange girl spoke thus. 

The curate glanced at the bed whereon the man 
was still writhing. : 

“T must go to your uncle,” he said. j 

And then he passed over to the bed, and laid 
his hand onthe man’s shoulder. He rubbed his 
back and chest vigorously for two minutes, so 
vigorously that he was forced to pause to rest him- 
self, for he had put all his muscular strength into 
the action. 

“ Ave'you better now?’ he asked, 

The man heaved‘a long sigh. 

‘« Fh seems that the pain is. gone,’’ said he, “butI 
‘week sand «spent, Mr. Clenham, I know 'I 
sutvive the . I must and will depose 
what I have to @epose. I-don’t care what blame 
they attach tome after _I’am gone. I shall have 


am “80 
sha’n’t 


done my duty ye ‘and as for the rest——”’ |" 


The curate in the ink, and seat- 
ing himself befére' a” table, whereon was 
— of foolscatppaper, he began to write these 
words: 

“T, John Symes, being, as I su on ‘my 
deathbed, do hereby depose, calling 
ness, and ‘efter ‘him Arthur Clenham, Oletk———” 


He read ‘this out loud. i 
7 are ‘a parson,” “eried 


“You are tot a clerk, 
Nancy, with a‘strange smi 

“A clerk is the legal name forthe életh.”” replied 
the curate, gravely. 

“Is it?” 

Nancy seemed for the next twothinutes to have 
found occupation for her thoughts m -pondéring 
over this strange confusion of terms. 

Meanwhile John Symes clasped his hands to- 
gether and looked up to the ceiling, with a wild 
beseeching expression on his face. 

“*T am waiting to hear your confession,’’ said the 
curate at length. 

“Are you? I—I wasa sinful man—I lent myself 
to wrong—I——”’ 

The curate wrote down these words disjointedly, 
as they were spoken. Then there was a pause 

zain. 

“* What did you do ?” asked the curate, calmly. 

The man’s fingers interlaced themselves together ; 
he rocked himself backwards and forwards. 

“T can’t goon,” he said. “I did not understand 
that there was anything wrong to happen to——”’ 

The curate, mild as he was, laid down his pen 
with an air of having lost a little of that angelic 
quality of patience which he possessed im so extra- 
ordinary a degree. 

“* Mr. Symes, had you not better try to sleep, and 
when you are more recovered I will call over here 
again and see what mood you are in with regard to 
this mystery.” 

“T am not really John Symes,” cried the patient, 
ina broken voice. ‘That isn’t my name—l’m a 
gentleman.” 

The curate looked at him pitifully. 

“That has been the conviction of the whole neigh- 
bourhood ever since you came into it, Mr. Symes,”’ 
he said. 

“* At least, I was a gentleman,” continued Symes, 
in a piteous tone ; ‘‘ but I consented to do what was 
wrong—I became a party to a deep crime—a great 
— ; one that calls aloud to Heaven for justice 
an ounam?? 

Here the patient’s voice broke down agains 

“All this is painful and unsatisfactory, Mr. 
Symes,” said Mr. Clenham, gently. “I donot wish 
to pry into the secret which you seem so loath to 
divulge. Will you confess your sin, if sin it be, to 
Him with whom forgiveness is ever to be found? I 
will pray for you; if Ican help you in any other 
way, I will doit.” And the kind curate glanced 
about the room, which did not seem to offer com- 
forts suitable for an invalid. 

“* No, no, no!” cried Symes, covering his eyes 
with his hands. “I am poor, true; but—but not 
so poor as Iseem. I have worked for my bread 
here as a day labourer ; I have followed the trade of 
« carpents> in Allonby, and Nancv bas cleaned my 


asany'wit- | 


house, swept these poor rooms, mended my elothes, 
cooked my meals—nobody ever heard her complain. 
And she has seen brighter days. She can play and 
int, and speak more than one foreign tongue. 
he has read poetry, and written it—real poetry, 
too, though of the » idealistic, yet mournful 
sort, that your cold reviewers call unhealthy. Poor 
irl! she ought to hate, detest, loathe me—and she 
oes not. She would move heaven and earth to 
conceal my secret. It is hers, too—more hers than 
mine—more hers than mine.” 

“I grow only more hopelessly mystified every 
moment,”’ said the curate, with a smile. 

“Ah,” cried Symes, “I see plainly what you 
mean.” He touc | —_ - ved hatha 
is something ere. Still, in , my 
brain is po tm | hers,” pointing to the doorway 
through whi¢h Nancy had passed, “is sound like- 
wise ; but it is®f*a peculiar sort. She is one who 
sees visions and@reams dreams. In the dark ages, 
sir, they would Have burnt her as a witch'; in these 
times they simply-call her eccentric ; but she is not 
_ even—0tin the sense which the stupid world 
takes it.” 

“You shetild have wine,”’ seid the curate, rising 
to his feetamd to button up his coat. 


“T will a “bottles of prime port, 
Mr. pr om 


em.” 

= siok tenner hy hig 

“T sent vandyet I have not the courage 
to tell yous Ob, ‘Mr. Cletham, Mr. Clenham, if 
you knew “whatlt was to have been a party toa 
dreadful -secret—a—~a secret -stained—stained with 
the—the aes f ‘the innocent, you would—you 

me 
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‘ : your mind is wandering, Mr 
hesaid. ““Did 


you hint at murder ?” 


“He roared 


Of fury t hi 
= te like a vulture preying ‘upon his 
; wid the cate, tannic “gho-was 
¥ y? Bai curate, ing pale, 
‘murderer ?”’ 

would not have the winds‘hear memention their 
‘names !”’ cried the patient, ‘for! they would whis- 
per of it all might long, and ‘cry 'to’me down the: 
chimney in the silence of the ‘that they were 
posting my mame‘and theirs the walls in Eng- 
land in #taring letters of red on ‘a’ ground !, 
Ah, I see “you think 'I ‘am “reving, Mr.‘ ! 
Put your finger on my pulse and count the beats. 
Are they not regular and even? No; my ‘headis 


plays me odd tricks now and anon. Mr. Clenham, 
can ee bear to hear me denounce those whom proud 
England delights to honour? There is a belle, who 
is not an heiress, but she is affianced to one of the 
merchant princes of London, so she will be rich. 
This belle, who wears diamonds and will go to court, 
is called the Lady Juliette!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
The lost days of my life—what would they be 
If I could see them cast upon the street 
Just where they fell? Would they be 
Ears of wheat sold once for food, now 
Trodden into clay? Or coins of gold 
Squandered and still to pay ? Or drops 
Of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Dante Rosetti. 
“Tue Lady Juliette Cadette,” repeated John 


ymes. 

The curate started in amaze. 

‘You are astounded,’ continued the invalid, 
‘that I dare to utter so august orat least so highly 
aristocratic a name in connection with a terrible 
secret, but-———”’ 

At this moment Nancy Symes re-entered the room 
suddenly. Her manner was vehement, nay, impas- 
sioned ; her face was white, her large black eyes 
blazed with brightness. 

‘“Heed him not! believe him not!” she cried. 
“* He raves, raves, raves! What he would tell you 
is a wild tale, the product of a heated brain—the 
offspring of a fevered fancy—a fervid imagination. 
The history he would fain relate to you would make 
old wives wonder, young men marvel, and little 
children stare with their ;wide open innocent eyes. 
But it is a phantasy, a legend of Semninnd, @ vain, 
baseless vision !”’ 

Symes gasped for breath while his niece spoke 
thus energetically. He would willingly have con- 
tinued his mystical revelation, but it was —— 
impossible while that rapid speaker with her loud, 
clear, sonorous young voice continued to declaim. 
He glanced at her impatiently, but the curate saw 
no anger in the glance ; a sort of awe there was, an 
admiration that bordered upon idolatry. It was 
not the look which an uncle might be expected to 
bestow upon a young niece whom he had brought 
up from a child. It was at once an imploring, an 





anxious, a humble, a loving glance. And then the 
strange girl, still clutching the shoulder of the 


do me'the favour to accept ile: 


cool, though my imagination is warm, and my fancy 


curate, led him into the outer room, and there, 
almost forcing him into’a chair, she stood before 
him, one finger on her lip, the other hand lifted high 
in the air. 

It was more the attitude of an enthusiastic young 
preacher than the pose of an ordinary village gir), 

er white pure robes, her long flaxen hair, bound 
by a simple blue ribbon and descending low on her 
shoulders ; her pale, strangely-excited, yet rigidly. 
determined face ; her eyes flashing, black as night, 
full of fire; all impressed the curate oddly. He 
felt as if in the presence of some unearthly being, 

“* Promise me never to come here again, save when 
you know he is out,” she whi . “ Promise me 
also that if ever he follows you'and wishes to speak 
to you again that you will not listen to one word he 
utters—that you will treat his speeches as the mere 
— of an excited brain. you promise me 


“T cannot, Miss Symes,’’ replied the curate, gently 
and a “because Iam by mo means sure that 
the which troubles your ‘mncle’s peace is in 
— os save Shute It is rerm am fully per- 
a ; if ther¢ilias been ‘done, reparati 
should be made.” My os ly 

“ But if that beiiimpossible?” whecried. “Say 
the rong has beentithat worstf allcrimes—mur- 

r , 
ped hervvoice, and'spoke'the fearful word 
She asked th —_ eevee, 

eas e j e' , 

curate still more startled, still more ~ 
aieen’ orth thereon pone ae this strane 
wi e com! parts - is strange 
converse, —_ only open his largey-kind, thoughtful 
eyes in a wider surprise, atmoretnquiting anxiety. 

“Oh,” she said, with a "faint wmile, “don't ask 
mé, don’t ask me, Mr. Clenham. When this crimo 
was committed, I lay a babe ina cradle, and those 
who stained their hands with mmocent blood, now 
ride on soapy among those children of this 

of 


She drop 


pins low, awful whisper. 


** How can re 


world who are in their, generation -so'much wiser 
than the children of light. Poor ¢reatures, I pity 
them from soul; “what “black ‘remorse must 
haunt their’ ; What! fearful faces they must 
see in their ! (what would it advantage 
to have these)persons t to ‘shame openly. 
Cannot eonseience “%o them in secret, and 
chasten them ‘Whallweitake the rod into 
| our hands?” 

sort of | 


gitPatked'the question with a 
‘ earnestness. 

“You sare‘anxions for the safety of your uncle, 
naturally,” said the vurate. 

She interrupted him. 

‘* Sir, sir, you mistake,’ she said. ‘‘ John Symes, 
as he is called, is not a villain, only weak and sel- 
fish. I cannot call him even unprincipled, in the 
worst sense of the word, because if he had no prin- 
ciple his conscience would not torment him as it 
does. He is not a wicked man, only once, long ago, 
fear and ambition overcame him; and he did not 
interfere to prevent a crime which he suspected was 
about to be pe . Said he in the deep of his 
selfish heart, ‘ Why should I trouble myself to make 
enemies. It may not beso.’ Afterwards came & 
horror as of thiek darkness over his spirit, for the 
crime was committed ; and he had not followed the 
promptings of his instincts, he had maintained 4 
cowardly silence. But now he was recompensed. 
Wealth poured in upon him, as the reward of main 
taining that silence which had begun in cowardice. 
He went abroad—nothing prospered with him. His 
gold turned to dust in his hands, from grade to 
grade he fell lower and lower, and yet his was not 
a dissipated life ; it was stained by nothing impure, 
only it was a vague 8 existence, and his 
face grew dark with sorrow and brooding.’ 

The curate listened now in a breathless eagerness 
for the conelusion of this strange story. 

Still standing before him, still with one hand 
raised in the attitude of a preacher, Nancy Symes 
paused a few seconds, and her large fine eyes seemed 
to dilate to an unnatural size. i 

Then all at once bringing them from that distant 

land which she was contemplating, she fixed 
them on the curate’s face. q 

“Tam an orphan, doubly an orphan, if you 
knew all. Iwas brought up abroad, educated at 
a convent school in Italy. The first Janguage which 
I learnt was Italian; all my thoughts fly naturally 
towards my Italian home. All my instincts st 
those of a warm-souled, impassioned child of - 
sunny south. Yet I live on this gray, cold Englis 
moor; I mend my unele’s shirts and stocking’; 
clean the rooms, I wash the linen, I prepare oUF 
homely meals, I never see paintings or hear — 
I never read. My associates are what the cymc 
would call vi boors. I have accepted saci 
fice, I love it, I cling to it, my hopes are raised ao 
far above this transitory and fleeting world. f 
Mr Clenham, you, whose sermons are so pure 4? 
so noble in their Christian simplicity, would yo 





place a glittering temptation in my path? Would 
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you say to me, * Tread on roses, live in palaces, sit 
down at king’s tables, enjoy all the kingdoms of 
this world, and the glory of them.’ I tell you, Mr. 
Clenham, that listening to your sermons I have 
learnt to prefer the next world to this, and if you 
listen to John Symes, I may obey my refined and 
luxurious Italian instincts, my warm pleasure-lov- 
ing nature. I may become a fine lady, a woman of 
the world; I may go to balls and operas, and cul- 
tivate my fine tastes, and my intellectual faculties, 
until they become as gods in my sight. I may Sm 
the world, and lose my own soul! Oh, Mr. Clen- 
ham, Mr. Clenham, you know not what you do in 
listening to John Symes.” 

There are people in the world who would have 
thought the niece of the village carpenter mad 
qhile she talked thus ; but the pure-souled curate 
was too keen and too loving a student of human 
kind to come hastily to this conelusion. 

‘There was purpose, and there was method in all 
the strange of this extraordinary Nancy 
Symes. There was powerand judgment also in 
her fine face, and the shape of the head was 
noble. 

Naturally passionate and enthusiastic, she still 
appeared to hold a sti restraining influence over 
her innate vehemence. Deeply interesting was this 
slight young creature, with her pale beauty, so de- 
licately ethereal as only to be appreiable by the 
truly refined. 

Ordinary common-place gentlemen and ladies 
would have pronounced that colourless face even 
plain; Arthur Clenham thought it one of the very 
finest he had ever seen, 

No, she was not mad, decidedly not mad. 

What then was this m , the unfolding of 
which threatened to place the niece of the-carpenter 
in a high and dazzling position? and how in the 
neme of all that was wonderful did it concern the 
Lady Juliette Cadette? 

“Promise me, promise mo,” said Nancy Symes, 
earnestly, “that even should my uncle succeed in 
making you acquainted with the past, F an will not 
act upon it. You cannot bring the dead to life, 
and if there is a sufferer by the crime left alive on 
the earth, that sufferer stands before you.” 

And she struck herself lightly on the breast as 
she spoke, a peculiar smile made her face bright, 
almost holy, at that moment. 

“The mystery grows more mystical,” said the 
curate, gravely. 

“ Will you havefaithin me? will you trust me?” 
asked the strange girl, solemnly. ‘‘ Will you be- 
lieve that if this secret were disclosed those who 
stand in high places would be humiliated, and I 
should be exalted, and I fear and abhor the thought 
of this exaltation. Tell me that you will not listen 
to the story of John Symes.” 

“We will make a compromise,” replied the 
curate. ‘I promise to listen to nothing for the 
— say during the remainder of the summer, 

ut if before the autumn any circumstances come 
tomy knowledge which bears in any way upon a 
strange suspicion that has risen wp in my mind, I 
will come to you quite frankly, state my suspicion, 
and ask you hoes solution of the difficulty. I wish 
only to do my duty, as far as in me lies.” 

Nancy Symes¢ame close to him and laid her hand 
unblushingly in his. It was beautifully white and 
with tapering fingers, which not all the hard toil of 
her everyday life had been able to render coarse. 

“T trust you, and. I promise if ever the time 
comes to answer your question,”’ said the carpen- 
ter’s niece. ‘* Meanwhile, sir, silence between us on 
the subject ; do you agree to that?” 

“Yes,’’ replied the curate. 

And he would have added more, but at that mo- 
ment there came a sharp rapping at the door. He 
loosened his hold of the girl’s hand:and fell back a 
pace or two, turning his face towards the door. 

Nancy walked to it and unfastened it, and there 
entered three ladies. 

One was ruddy, with a kindly face and white hair. 
Another was an elderly Woman, with a very sad, or 
rather a very long countenance—using the word in 
the sense of sad, but it was that sadness which de- 
plores the weaknesses and griefé of humanity in a 
somewhat depressing fashion. 

Now these ladies were, first, a Mrs. Piper—she 
was the surgeon’s wife, and was a good-natured, 
out-spoken, frank-tempered person ; and secondly, 
aMrs. Parsons, the widow ofa tich miller—this 
was the lady with the lengthy countenance: and 
thirdly, a little, sharp-featured Miss Piper, a young 
lady with black curly hair and a plain, though clever 
little face. 

Respecting this young lady, the doctor’s daughter, 
We have a secret to tell the reader, if the reader 
cares to hear it. Maria Piper was most desperately 
in love with Mr. Clenham, the curate, and the 
curate knew nothing about it. 

We thought we saw you in the distance, about 
three-quarters of an hour ago,” cried Mrs. Piper. 

We were driving in Mrs. Parsons’ carriage, and 
thea Maria said she was sure you were coming to 





see poor Symes, who had had a return of his spasms ; j 


and then we went or, because Mrs. Parsons hat 
business at Cranston, but now she was good-natured 
enough on her return to accompany us here, for 
really we wanted to see you. And there’s Nancy} 
well, Nancy, and how’s your poor uncle?” 

“ Heis better, thank you, madam,”’ replied Nancy, 
humbly. “Mr. Clenham gave him some medicine 
which he carries with him.” 

“Mr. Clenham is always so good,” ‘said Maria 
Piper, blushing scarlet all over her little, thin face. 
She spoke loud enough for the carate to hear, had 
he been listening, which he was not. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Parsons sat down, sighing, on 
the softest chair she could find. It was a brown 
Windsor chair, with a little scarlet cushion of mo- 


reen. 

“Ts that quite a becoming style of arranging the 

ir, Nancy, for a girl in your position of life?” 
asked the rich Mrs. Parsons, lengthening her face 
beyond even its usual limits. 

It was singular that Nancy, with her graceful, 
svelte figure, her proud eyes, her lofty forehead, 
should have bent down so meekly to the mandate 
of rich Mrs. Parsons, who was not even:a lady by 
birth or culture, despite her mauve satin dress and 
her fine catriage. After one ing glance, how- 
ever, a subdued look came into her pale, peculiar 
face, and then Nancy spoke right humbly. 

” it never struck me before, madam,” she said, 
meekly, “and now that you mention it I see that, 
simple as my dress is, it is too refined for my 
station ; it is the attire of a we lady, but I have 
no right to dress as a va: will tick pera up 
under a’white cap, I will wear shorter ski 
loured prints, and an apron.” 

And a look of intense satisfaction irradiated the 
spiritual face. It seemed that Nancy im her eager- 
ness to accept self-sacrifice had now discovered a 
new way of scourging herself. 

And she glided noiselessly from the room. Pre- 
sently she returned, withher finger on her lip. She 
made a hasty gesture, then said, in a very soft, low 
whisper : 

“He is now ina sound sleep, and we will not 
disturb him, if you please, ladies.” 

“Oh, Nancy,” cried Miss Maria Piper, clasping 
her little thin hands vehemently, ‘‘I wish I knew 
what your uncle liked, and I would bring it to him. 
Papa, you know, is the parish doctor, and he will 
be sure to call mn John Symes to-morrow ; but, 
meanwhile, do me what he likes, and I will bring 
it him early to-morrow morning.” 

“T thank you,” replied Nancy; ‘‘ but when my 
uncle suffers from these attacks he only takes 
gruel, weak tea, and a little port wine.” 

** Oh, I have six bottles of port, which the curate ” 
—Maria flushed ahd pronounced the word tenderly 
—‘gave me for my district. I will bring you a 
bottle of port wine to-morrow.” 

After this the ladies and the ‘curate all rose to 
take their leave, and Mr. Clenham was prayed to 
take his place in Mrs. Parson’s carriage. As he 
was returning to Allonby he did not refuse to accept 
of the courtesy, arid the heart of Miss Maria Piper 
thrilled with joy. 

In the twilight of the summer night, the party re- 
turned to Allonby. As the carriage bowled up the 
reg ery of street of the village, the curate took off 

is hat in familiar greeting to the young school- 
master, who leant in his usual moody fashion over 
the gate, smoking a cigar. 

“ What otnatie: young man that is,” cried Mrs. 
Piper, the doctor’s lady ; ‘‘ he is as remarkable in 
his way as that odd Nancy Symes is in hers; both 
of them have been educated abroad, both seem re- 
fined beyond their station in life.” 

- m,” replied the curate, “ beings naturally 
elevated beyond the ordinary run of mortals are 
sure to find their proper level in the world. Let us 
deny them the privileges of education as we may, and 
Mr. Fernandez and Nancy Symes——” how was it 
that he found at this time so great difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the simple name of the mter’s niece ? 
“neither of whom are reckoned either gentleman 
or lady among the Allonby public, are still so in- 
nately refined, so eminently gifted, that the time 
must come when each will find a proper position in 
the world. Gifted of Heaven,” continued the young 
curate, warming with his subject, “as these two 
beings are, we might have kept them back for a few 
years longer by denying them education, but we 
could not have hidden them for ever, nor have 
crushed the latent fire of genius ont of them. No, 
I applaud the idea of educating every man and 
woman to the utmost limit of which they are cap- 
able; but then, consider how few intellects there 
are above the average : the powers of six people out: 
of every ten are o respectable powers, and yet 
education is good for these as well as for the supe- 
rior order of intelligences.” 

Maria Piper clasped her thin little hands, and a 
flush of burning crimson flushed hot over her pale 
little face, and made her tiny, sharp ears blaze. 

The kind and noble curate, who would rather have 


ts, co- 








endured torture himself than inflict even slight pain 
upon another, had all unconsciously wountled the 
loving girl to the very core of her warm heart, when 
he praised graceful Nancy Symes and her superior 
intellect. 

Maria looked into the road, so that nobody should 
see those hot tears which she felt gathering in her 
small gray eyes. 

When the carriage stopped at the pretty stone 
house, with the flowery lawn in front, where she 
dwelt with her good parents, Maria deseended the 
steps hastily and merely waved her hand to her 
friends ; then she rushed into the hall, for the door 
stood ajar, and she flew upstairs, entered her cham- 
ber, locked her door, flung herself upon her little 
bed, and wept aloud, as is the fashion of feminine 
humanity wher wounded to the quick. 

“Oh, he despises me—he thinks me common- 
place. Oh, I wish—wish—wish I was dead,’’ sob- 
bed poor little warm-souled Maria Piper. 

And the curate was serene and smiling all this 
time, quite unconscious of the fire he had kindled. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Of me you shall not win renown; 
You thought to break a country heart, 
For pastime ere you came to town; 
On me you smiled, but unbeguiled, 
I saw the snare and I retired, 
The daughter of a hundred earls, 
You are not one to be admired! Tennyson. 

Tue Rev. Joseph Upperton enjoyed his luxurious 
lunch at Maberly and also the piquant conversation 
vf the two young ladies. 

Miss Florence Random and himself agreed heartily 
in condemning the upstart spirit of these later times 
which threatens to bring about a mingling of classes 
much to be dreaded. 

Lady Juliette listened to them both with her sweet 
and singular smile, but she was pale and wearied, 
and not inclined to venture any remarks of her own 
just then. 

The vicar took his departure after doing ample 
justice to the game, the pastry, and the rich wines, 
and the two girls were left alone. 

Florence, who was like her beautiful companion, 
still in riding costume, laid her tiny whip quite smartly 
upon the shoulder of Lady Juliette. 

“Wake up,” she said, “and find me some sort of 
amusement for this evening. You know, my dear, 
I am on a visit here, so I can’t be moped to death; 
you can’t expect it after the delightful time we had 
of itabroad. You must introduce some lively people 
to Maberly Abbey to-night, or we shall have all the 
Philbertsons of old times stepping down out of 
their frames to bear us company, and I don’t like the 
society of ghosts. My dear, do you know this house, 
for all its modern splendour, has for me a most de- 
cided air of being haunted,” 

“TI can bring no visitors here, Mademoiselle Flor- 
ence, in the colonel’s absence,” replied Juliette, de- 
maurely. “You know how strict he is; besides, I 
really feel so shaken after that accident with the 
lightning and the horse that I am more inclined to 
go to bed than anything else.” 

‘* Sleepy creature,” cried Florence, in a voice of 
badinage. “ Well, go to bed, ma chére/ your friend 
is determined to be amused to-night, no matter what 
comes of it.” 

A peculiar smile played upon the red lip of Flor- 
ence, a cold light shone in her splendid pitiless 
eyes. A novel idea had struck this fashionable 
young person, who was always craving excitement 
in one shape or another. ‘The reader shall be privi- 
leged to enter into the private chamber of this very 
brilliant belle, and to listen to her self-communings. 

The room Miss Random occupied in the magnifi- 
cent house where she was visiting was hung with 
yellow satin, and ornamented with paintings and 
statues which would have done honour to any royal 
palace. Florence stood before an enormous cheval 
glass, while the golden rain of her hair fell down in 
a glistening shower to her waist. Miss Random had 
taken off her riding-habit, and now her slender but 
finely-rounded form was enveloped in a dressing- 
robe of white muslin, worked with bees and butter- 
flies in fanciful colours and golden threads, This 
fantastic but graceful robe permitted the white 
gleaming of the rounded arms and snowy throat and 
bust to be seen through its transparent texture, 

Miss Florenee had dispensed with the services of 
her maid. She wished to be alone that she might the 
more easily admire the brilliancy of her own beauty. 
Florence Random was, in fine, a vain coquette, and 
her nature was apparently very cold and pitiless; 
when we say apparently, we would be understood to 
mean that hitherto this fashionable woman had lived 
as though she had no heart, but it was just possible 
that nobody had as yet been able to touch her feel- 
ings, that no magician had arisen who had been al- 
lowed to transform the graceful belle into an earnest 
woman, craving for home and love. 
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Florence looked at herself, and a smile, mischie- 
vous, mocking, almost cruel, wreathed her beautiful 
lip. 
“*T am shut up here in this dull country house for 
the next two mouths,” she suid to herself. “ Visi- 
tors will not appear on the scene just yet. ‘The sea- 
son in London is over, and I cannot go into Italy till 
late in the autumn, for Sir Ralph Apperly’s family 
do not go till then, and they are the pleasantest peo- 
ple in the world totravel with. So I have nothing to 
amuse me till the very end of September, unless I 
make amusement for myself, and I am resolved to 
do so. This strange schoolmaster, with his genius, 
his obscure birth, his position, which should be really 
and most legitimately amongst the lowest of the vil- 
lagers, thinks himself outraged by not being ad- 
mitted on terms of intimacy with the higher classes 
by the sheer strength and solely on the plea of his 
genius. I hate the sickly, sentimental talk of 
dreamers like Mr. Clenham, and other enthusiastic 
advocates for tie nobility of humanity, like pretty 
Juliette, with her levelling theories and her aris- 
tocratic prejudices, which will never assimilate. I 
should like to teach them all wisdom, and amuse my- 
self at the same time. I should like to feign an in- 
terest in this restless upstart and his paintings, 
I will make a point of visiting him. and by degrees 
I will persuade this Claude Melnotte to fall in love 
with me. At last he will venture to speak; then 
won't I turn on him with a laugh of utter surprise— 
1 will teach him that I am an aristocrat to the back- 
bone—that high class can no more sympathise with 
low class than oil can mingle with water. I can 
study the weak points in his character, and amuse 
myself with his absurdities.” 

Thus spake the restless, proud belle and heiress, 
who believed herself heartless, imperious, cold as 
marble, hard asiron. Miss Random walked up and 
down her gorgeous chamber, and a smile of antici- 
pated triumph curied her lip. Her long white deli- 
cite dressing gown with its embroidery of golden 
bees and gorgeous butterflies trailed after her on the 
Persian carpet, with all the majesty of a royal robe. 
Now and anon she paused before a splendid mirror, 
to study a certain pose—a certain graceful undula- 
tion in her slender, beautiful figure, ber pink cheeks, 
and golden hair, her bright eyes and rosy lips—all 
seemed in her own sight lovely aud adorable. 

“T don’t wonder so many men have made them- 
selves silly about me, and gone mad at my refusing 
them,” observed the vain beauty confidentially, to 
herself, ‘Then, certainly I sing and play far better 
than most other people, and I flaiter myself, my cou- 
versation is of the wittiest that is ever uttered by a 
London belle. Yes, I will as surely humble this 
upstart schoolmaster to the dust, as 1 will ride 
to Fury’s Wood to-morrow morning, which I mean 
to do.” 

Soon after this the vain lady lay down on a little 
soft couch of amber satin, and covering herself with 
a counterpane of crimson netted silk, over thin white 
Persian (a light coverlet for hot weather), she sank 
into a deep and very pleasant slumber, for her 
dreams were peopled with the personages and en- 
livened by the fancies which had occupied her waking 
thoughts. Seven was the dinner hour at Maberly, 
and at seven Florence appeared in the dining-room, 
dressed in a lovely robe of blue satin, over volumi- 
nous white lace, Lady Juliette was simply attired 
in a black lace jacket, and a plain robe of white silk. 
Florence had large diamonds glistenings in her ears, 
and a diamond cirelet round her white throat. 
Juliette wore a single golden heart, attached toa 
thin chain of the same. 

After all there was not the least comparison 
between the beauty of two ladies. It was not only 
that the brilliant Florence was in the full, ripened 
bloom of her twenty-seven summers, while Juliette 
was a very rosebud, in the shy, tender loveliness of 
her seventeen springs ; but the features, the divine 
expression, the exquisite colouring of the Lady 
Juliette, the perfect moulding of the Greek face, the 
earnest thought of the deep blue eyes, were as far 
superior to the showy complexion and dashing grace 
of the elder girl, as a June moss-rose is superior toa 
gaudy golden tulip. 

“ After dinner,” said Florence, “I mean to go on 
an expedition into the village. I have a fancy, do 
you know, to call upon your deliverer of this morning, 
and ask him about his pictures. I want to hear this 
eenecmester talk. Shall we order the carriage and 

50 7 

Lady Juliette siared in unfeigned surprise. 

“T would not take the liberty,” she said, “ of call- 
ing upon the schoolmaster during his hours of 
privacy, Iam sure he would detest the patronising 
insolence of such a visit.” 

“ Not at all, ma chere; he will be charmed, fasci- 
nated ; he will imagine that his superior attractions 
have drawn us from the stately shades of Maberly ; 
he will talk more thay ever of equal rights; and to- 
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night he will dream that he is about to lead to the 
altar either you—or me.” 

“T prefer to lend myself to no such scheme,” re- 
plied Lady Juliette. “In my eyes this young man 
is a person to respect, not to mock or delude. How 
can you be so terribly unfecling, Florence ?” 

“it is my nature, Lady Juliette, to mock at all the 
shams which this false world clothes itself with ; 
and of course this silly schoolmaster, who thinks 
himself a hero, isa sham. It would be only kind to 
awaken him from his state of delusion.” 

“Why can you not let him alone?” asked Lady 
Juliette, in her calm tones of lofty decision. 

“ Because I want to find something to amuse me,” 
replied restless Florence. 

Juliette did not speak again on the subject. Dinner 
was eaten in silence, and it was only wien the two 
girls were lingering over the fruit at dessert that 
Florence resumed the subject. 

“T am resolved to go to Allonby, and see this 
man’s pictures,” she said, ‘* and have some talk with 
him; and find out whether Iam not quite right in 
supposing him to be a pretentious upstart—jus. the 
character,” added Florence, vehemently, “that I 
despise. Will you not come with me, Lady Juliette?” 
continued the beautiful restless woman, laying a hand 
upon the shoulder of her companion. 

Juliette shook away the hand a little impatiently. 

“ Certainly not,” she said. 

Florence burst into a laugh. 

“T will leave your ladyship, then, to study books, 
while I go on my expedition to study man. You 
know what the poet sings, ‘The noblest study for 
mankind is man;’ and I am, in my way, quite a 
student of humanity. So, good-bye, Lady Juliette. 
I may order the carriage, may I not?” 

“Certainly, if you will,” replied Juliette. 

So she rang the bell, and the carriage was ordered. 
Florence enveloped herself in a long cloak of black 
silk, as the evening was chilly,and she was driven 
off in the direction of Honeysuckle Cottage, the 
schoolmaster’s dwelling. 

“What a strange creature Florence is?” said 
Juliette, when she was alone; ‘‘ how unconventional, 
how wild, how unlady-like even; and yet 1 would 
not breathe this opinion to anybody. 1 only com- 
mune with my own thoughts. I wonder what she 
will think of that remarkable young ‘rustic,’ for 
only in that light will she regard him. And I won- 
der very much what he will think of her.” 

Meauwhile volatile Florence was being driven to- 
wards Allonby, and soon the carriage stopped before 
the wicket gate of Honeysuckle Cottage. 

Florence descended f:1om the carriage.as ‘soon as 
the footman had knocked at the door and ascertained 
that Fernandez was within. Two or three seconds 
more and the haughty lady stood in the tiny, humble 
parlour which he ocoupied. 

A small, bright lamp burned on the little side- 
board, for the hour was nine, and the summer night 
was chill outside, 

Fernandez had been studying an Italian treatise 
on painting. He started up when the lady entered, 
who had been announced as “ Miss Random visiting 
at the Abbey.” 

Fernandez's black eyes flashed and widened with 
surprise. How deeply his fancy and his thoughts 
were occupied at that juncture with the memory of 
the Lady Juliette, it boots not to explain, but this 
radiant vision of loveliness at its prime—loveliness 
of the peach bloom and golden tress kind, the wax 
doll type did not appeal in the least to his feelings at 
that moment. 

Florence wore a blue silk hood. Her fair hair and 
rosy cheeks shone out from the circlet of azure silk 
like the moon from the purple, billowy cloud; and 
yet Fernandez was not flattered or fascinated, or even 
abashed—only amazed. 

He hastened to place a chair for the brilliant bello, 
then waited patiently to receive her commands. In 
spite of herself Mademoiselle Florence felt very 
much embarrassed at the cool, polite, amazed man- 
ner of the schoolmaster. She was a lady so well 
versed in the world’s ways that she would never 
have dreamed of going thus alone to visit a bachelor 
gentleman in her own rank; but here was a young man 
who was, so to speak, a nonentity ; he was not to be 
regarded as a young man, while she felt herself to be 
a beautiful young woman. No; he was only a rus- 
tic schoolmaster, one so much inferior to her in all 
respects that there was no more breach of feminine 
delicacy in her coming to visit him alone than there 
would have been in her choosing to call upon a semp- 
stress or a carpenter; such people were not men and 
women in her eyes, she told herself, but people to- 
wards whom she might desire to show benevo- 
lence. 

And yet, in spite of her pride, the belle felt a little 
abashed at the cold, surprised manner of the young 
schoolmaster. She told herself that she quite began 
to hate him. 





“T called, Mr. Fernandez, ’ she said, speaking wit) 
@ gracious smile of cold condescension, “ to ask you 
if you had any paintings to dispose of., I have heard 
your talent much praised, and I always wish to en. 
courage native talent.” 

*“l'hen, mademoiselle, your kind charity would 
mistake its object, since Iam nota native of Allonb;, 
or even of England.” 

“But you live here,” said Florence, @ little imps. 
tiently. 

“ Unhappily, mademoiselle.” 

“And since that is the case. ] wish to see your 
pictures.” 

* Alas, mademoiselle, I have none to show you, | 
have been sadly idle lately. My scnool duties fati- 


gue me, irritate my nerves, damp the ardour of my 
imagination. I paint one picture, a large affair, 
every year for Mr. Upperton, as I am bound to 
do »” 


“Ts that in course of execution ?” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“ May I see it?” 

Fernandez shrugged his shoulders. 

“ There is nothing to see,” he said. “ The colours 
are only just rubbed on the canvas; nothing as yet 
is elaborated.” 

“And pray, what ‘is the subject to be?” asked 
Florence, a little hotly, for the cool, imperturbabls 
manner of the young man was irritating to tho seli- 
esteem of the proud blonde. 

“ A village fair, Allonby village fair, mademoiselle,” 
replied the young man with a smile, which showed 
his glittering teeth, and seemed to mock the irrit- 
able vanity of the beautiful high-born dame. 

“ He is actually getting the best of me with his 
detestable imitation of high-bred repose of manner. 
I must draw this creature out of the reserve in 
which he seems to dwell.” 

“And so you are not satisfied with Allonby, and 
the position of schoolmaster?” slie said, gaily, 
giving him smile for smile. 

“It would be almost impossible to dislike a posi- 
tion more thoroughly,” answered the young school- 
master. 

“Why ?” inquired Miss Random, pertinently. 

“Por every reason. First of all, I detest mo- 
notony, and the life of a schoolmaster is one con- 
tinual routine of the most irksome kind; I love 
liberty, yet I am _ bound here like a bond slave; 
I have no companionship here; I dislike the change- 
able climate of England also, and there is no one 
thing or circumstance conuected with my position 
that I do not dislike.” 

“Such restlessnesss is a trie mark of genius,” 
said Florence, bowing to him gracefully. 

The young man returned the bow gravely, and in 
silence. 

‘‘ We must help you to knock off these fetters.” 
said Miss Random, rising, and smiling on the school- 
master. “Lady Juliette and myself must represent 
to Mr. Upperton that he is too exacting.” 

At the name of Lady Juliette the schoolmaster’s 
eyes flashed, but he did not speak. 

“And now I must bid you farewell,” continued 
Miss Random, “ only before I go tell me your terms 
for private lessons in Italian and Spanish. [ady 
Juliotte and I will certainly learn of you, if you 

will teach us.’’ 

“Three shillings a lesson, mademoiselle,” said 
the young man, quietly. 

florence tossed her head. 

“ Very moderate terms,” she said. 

But it was no use. Toss her head, smile, flatt r, 
as she might, condescend with a gracio s humility, 
or assume the haughty privileges of her rauk, 
Florence could not shake the obstinate calm of 
Eugene Fernandez. She began to hate him in eart- 
est. 
“Good evening,” she said, waving her hand to 
him. ‘“ We will let you know the time when we re 
quire lessons.” 

He bowed and thanked her, followed her out 
courteously to her carriage, avd assisted her 1 
enter. He stood and watched the rolling wheels aud 
the prancing horses growing to a mere speck in the 
white dusty roadway, the moon shone on his 
swart handsome head, but the smile of mere polite 
ness had left his lip, and there was a frown upo? 
the noble brow. . 

“I can see thot I am tempted by an evil 
fate,” muttered Eugene. “Give lessons to the 
Lady Juliette ! then shall I love her to distrac- 
tion in less than a week, and that love will madden 
my whole soul, change my very nature. I have felt 
an electricity in my moral atmosphere. ‘reat 
Heaven! in what a tempest will it break over @Y 
head presently! Lady Juliette! Lady Julietto: 
There is storm, and fury and death in the sound of 
the sweet name, What tragedy is this that threatens 
me?” 

: (To be continted.) 
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STRANGELY MARRIED. 


By Ernest BRENT, 


Author of “ Strayed Away,” “ Milly Lee,” “John 
Kendrake’s Destiny,”’ §e. 
—p—__ 
CHAPTER XXVIII, 
My fears are windows 
Through which all eyes seer zing, Every face 
Expresses some suspicion of my shame, 
And in derision seems to smile at me! 
Longfellow. 

THERE had not been so much excitement in Thor- 
pendean, nor such a solemn cause for it, within the 
memory of those who had seen more than one gene- 
ration pass away. It formed the leading theme of 
interest in every village for miles around, and was 
discussed with almost Jegislative importance by the 
little dignitaries of the town that was the centre 
of local authority. 

It was arranged that the inquest should take 
place at the Fisherman’s Arms, the long, low room 
of which offered better accommodation than could 
be obtained elsewhere. William and John Lenmore 
were the principal witnesses, in conjunction with 
Mr. Falcon, who contrived to be the first under 
examination. 

At the outset the coroner found Mr. Falcon such 
acool and practised hand, that he dropped the ab- 
rupt and magisterial tone of his first question and 
grew involuntarily respectful—a circumstance which 
had its effect on the four local reporters, who looked 
at him with considerable awe when they heard that 
he was a detective. 

“You are the first witness in this case?” said the 
coroner, when the preliminaries had been gone into 
and the medical evidence taken—the medical evi- 
dence being that the deceased had died from the 
effects of two bullet wounds, one of which must 
have caused almost instantaneous death ; the only 
noticeable fact being that the bullets were singularly 
small. 

“Iam,” replied the detective. 

“What is your name?” 

“Richard George Falcon.” 

“ What are you ?” * 

“T am in the service of the Crown, under the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Police,” said Falcon, 
making the most of it. 

“ Arey you on special business down here ?” 

The detective smiled at the simplicity of such a 
question. 

“Let me suggest,” he said, ‘‘that I am not at 
liberty, even if 1 were inclined, to reply to that.” 
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[GUARDIAN ANGELS. ] 
“ Ah, true. When did you first see the deceasat ?” 


“T spoke to him on Tuesday evening, about two | 


hours before I saw him in the oak triangle.” 

‘* Where were you then ?”’ 

‘“* At the Sandbag.and Bottle, in Devonshire.” 

“ Devonshire adjoins Thorpendean ?” 

“T believe it does.” 

“Did any conversation take place between you 
when you met at the Sandbag and Bottle, which, I 
presume, is the sign or title of some tavern ?” 

He knew perfectly well that it was, and had taken 
many a glass there ; but it looked dignified to affect 
ignorance, and the last is not unfrequently taken 
for the first. 

“Tt is.” 

“You drank together ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Was the deceased in liquor?” 

“ He drank heavily, but was not intoxicated. He 
talked freely.” 

At this moment Paul Dalrymple sauntered in, as 
if attracted by a gentlemanly feeling of careless 
curiosity. A respectful murmur went round the room 
at his appearance. He did not take a seat, but re- 
mained standing, hat in hand, near the window. 

“ He talked freely,’’ said the coroner, more digni- 
fied in the presence of one of the Thorpondean 
gentry. “ Did he tell you his name?” 

“Without asking. His name was Nathaniel 
Harperley. He came from the colonies.” 

“ What part of the colonies ?” 

“A place called Pentalina.” 

**Do you remember the nature of the interview 
that took place between you ?” 

* Almost word for word ; but I do not think it will 
throw any light on the crime.” 

“You will permit us to judge of that, sir,” said 
the coroner, more dignified than ever; “‘ you will 
please repeat what took place.” ' 

“We played several games at cards, and talked 
during the progress of the games. He said nothing 
of importance that I remember, except that he was 
going to dine with a friend.” 

‘Did he name that friend?” 

“Yes. Paul Dalrymple, Esq., of The Croft.” 

The answer caused a murmur of surprise. Paul 
looked intently at the speaker, and wondered who 
he was. 

“Are you acquainted with that gentleman ?” 

“ Not personally.” 

“Then you would not recognise him if you saw 
him?” 

“T should not.” 

“Ts he in this room ?” 
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“T do not know.” gS 
“At what hour did the deceased leave you to dine, 
t as he said, with Mr. Dalrymple.” 
“It was then a quarter-past seven. 
to return early .” 
“ And you saw nothing more of him, till you dis- 


He promised 


covered his body in the oak triangle.” 

“T did not discover the body,” said Mr. Faléon. “I 
was in the company of Mr. Lenmore, when we heard 
cries as of a lady frightened; we went in the direc- 
tion whence they proceeded, and thus we saw what 
had happened.” 

“Who were there before you ?” 

“Mr. William Lenmore and two ladies, one of 
whom I have since ascertained to be his sister, the 
other is the daughter of Mr. Dacre.” 

“Were you present at the examination of the 
body?” ° 

“IT was.” 

“Did you notice what articles were found ?” 

“T took a list of them,” said Mr. Falcon, “ out of 
curiosity, because when he left me, he had an old 
pocket-book, which he said, contained a few bits of 
paper that were worth a fortune to him.” 

Mr. Falcon invented that statement for a purpose 
of his own; when he had an end in view, he con- 
sidered that it fully justified the means, a bit of 
philosophy, believed in by statesmen in particular, 
and business men at large. 

‘Did you see that pocket-book when he was 
searched ?” 

“No! It had disappeared.” 

“ What articles were found upon him ?” 

“Thirty-three pounds in gold; some silver: an 
old-fashioned watch ; a letter; and a cheque for a 
thousand pounds.” 

“ A cheque for a thousand pounds ?” 

“Drawn to his order by Paul Dalrymple,” con- 
tinued the witness, “ and dated the previous day.” 

“As my name has been mentioned more than 
once,” said Dalrymple, advancing with his elegance 
of manner, “may | be permitted to make a simple 
explanatory statement.” 

ag It is not required,” said the coroner; “still 

“T would rather. The fact is, that the poor 
fellow, who doubtless’ fell a victim to some tramp 
or footpad, who has seen his careless display 
of wealth, was an old colonial friend,—I may say 
friend, for we had many dealings together, and 
I respected his probity as a business man.” 

The hit told well; the coroner was related to the 
mayor, the mayor to the town council, and all the 
latter were business men. 
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“ He was over here on a holiday trip, I had invited 
him to call upon me if ever he travelled so far, and 
the cheque, which would have been seut to him 
some time ago, had I mot been) of his in- 
tended visit, was to clear off the amouutof -an old 
outstanding transaction.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Dalrymple ; we are much indobted 
to your courtesy for the explanation. Did he, may I 
ask, dine with you onthe nighf in question.” 

“ He did not. He said he had forgotten something, 
a pocket-book, I thirik, of great importance 4o Lira, 
left, if I remember rightly, at some low tavé¥n, with 
an absurd name.” 

“ The Sandbag and Bottle.” 

“Possibly. However, I put the dinner baek thalf-an 
hour, and strolled out with him. We went together 
as far as the corner of Devonshire Lane, and then, 
after waiting about'ten minutes, I went homeward, 
thinking-he smight*‘have'taken another turning. I 
never sawW'léim wgain'fill I heard of ¢is-sud-affair.” 

“ His nét rettiviiag to dinwer @id wet eurprise 

ou?” 

“ Not mwah, He lind the free-and-casy hatte gen- 
demén #f Buimess acquire in the colonivs,and I 
had too'muth ‘Teapedt for Lim to be angty er heart.” 

“ Wetre very intwth indebted to you,” said ‘the 
coroner; “ wineb.” ; 

“wid,” onid thetuager, “I odnatier Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s suggestion Of tmutinblewile. There is no- 
thing more dikelytiam that the wefortunite goutle- 
man, with tile teh J careless MHbe panic 
easy way of'ma friends of atraugers, ‘a 'Vic- 
tim to some ing wellfien Who followed didi, 
perhaps, fron wo.” : 

A ja enid “hat the idea deserved every wt- 
tention, and haped Se inagivtrate Would tale ‘it imto 


cons \° 
“ Whivh ft ‘fvdt,” 


wns my-own thoughts atéee very 
said the magni ping the gousrel apiuion, 
with mach wlaorigy. Be was'the sufest cvttrse to take. 

William Lenmdne Was ‘the next witness called, 
and he gave ‘his @#Wvidence in his @Wn straiglit- 
forward fashion. imple as it was, it would have 
formed the basis 8f a serious doubt in the minds of 
those less absorbed by the consciousness of self-im- 
portance than were the Thorpendean coroner aud the 
Thorpendean jury. 

Will complied with the usaal preliminaries, gave 
his nawe, avocation, and entered into the well-known 
details with a keen sense of their being as absurdoas 
unnecessary. 

“You were on the.spot by accident, I presume,” 
said the coroner, made polite by the memory of many 
a hunting breakfast, aud the expectation of many 
more. 

“No; Iwas not. We had arranged to meet Mr. 
Amory there.” 

There was nothing in that to which the faintest 
suspicion could be attached. It was well kuown 
that the Lenmores and Fred were old friends. 

“ Had you seen Mr. Amory previously im 

“ Not since he Jeft England.’ 

At present the .matter seemed commonplace 
enough. The coroner and jurymen Were ‘quite at 
their ease; they had disposed of the case in their 
own way, and were quite prepared to give a verdict 
to the effect that Mr. Harperley was:murdered by 
some person or persons unknown. ‘The coroner, 
after a short conference with the foreman of the 
jury, decided to hear no more evidence. It was un- 
important as tending to the same t. 

“T find, gentlemen,” he said, rising, with the air 
of a man who meant tomake the bestof an oratorical 
opportunity, “that the deceased was a stranger to 
the neighbourhood, and being a man of very free 
and easy habits, fond of displaying money, and apt 
to be exceedingly communicative, he—~’ 

Here there was a pause. The coroner could not 
actually remember what he intended to say, and one 
of the jurymen encouraged him with an audible 
“ hear, hear.” 

“ There is no doubt that the ruffians, whoever they 
were, were disturbed,” the coroner went on. “ It is 
possible that they followed the unfortunate man, aud 
were about to plunder him, when Mr. Amory arrived. 
The deceased gentleman carried a revolver, which 
must have been wrested from him, and used against 
himself.” 

Mr. Falcon begged to be allowed to say a word. 
The instinct that tells men when they are in the pre- 
sence of danger, made Mr, Dalrymple watch him 
very closely. 

“ The revolver has not been used,” he said, with no 
change in his quiet tone; “and you will find, by re- 
calling the medical evidence that the bullets extracted 
from the body of the deceased were of a singularly 
minute and finished construction,” 

“ Yes ;” said the coroner ; “I remember. It is unfor- 


tunate that the only witness who could throw light | 


upon this very mysterious event is at present iueapa- 
citated from giving evidence.” 


He had taken that sentence word for word from a 
London newspaper, aud was glad to have a chance of 
it 


ey Dacre entered; he was very grave. 
He looked et Paul Dalrymple, but did not speak to 
or in any way acknowledge him. He bowed with his 
high-bred airof pride to the jury and @oroner, and 
commenced'to spewk without s word ofipreface. 

“T have just left Mr. Amory’s bedside,” he said, 
“gna I have seen lim four times, atintervals. On 
cath occasion he has repeated the saate'story—told 
by perniission of his medical advisers. It is a very 

rave atid serious charge he makes—one that I am 
fouldh to mention ; bus@thwr interestsinvolving much 
ae is of great impolituaee to me, wompel 
speak.” 

Phe coroner, andWith lum the jury, listened with 
the utmost ‘respect. 

“ Before I repeat Hisstatement,” said Mr. Dacre, 
“ Thad bétter relate estory Which may-serve as an 
explanation for what is to féllow. You-will giveme | 
your attention, please, and Jet he door be guarded | 
—for the sake of jastive ao one must leave this room 
“ieion 2 heard What I have to®ay to ‘the wom 

Adi almost itmperceptible change passed 
Pail Daleymple's countenance, bat he still lounged | 


ame to 


constiows that Mr. Dacre Mad treated him with 
‘reserve. 

“(fetes nerves of steel,” said Palcon te hiumelf, 
‘‘ qr he-has ‘the power so far in Isis own hands ‘that 
‘step Mr. Dacre takes will be taken in danger.” 
nthe became ® watcher in his turn ; but ites 
Mr. Duct, end wot Paul Dal whom ‘he 
witched. ‘Oneglatice ‘at the quiet, resolute faco of 
thoimnster of the Lodge was though to tell ‘léim thet 
——— was coming out—nowrtter Whatthe 


“ll came to ‘volutitocr Pils aitetemont,” #aid Mr. 
Dacre, with stern, ‘ibeoteen oe “iT Minve 
mysvlfn heavy ititermtaait stake; bat that I wount 
as nothing. 1 warit?jiétiee.” 

“Decidedly,” said the ‘coroner; “yourself, -sir, 
being a magistrate.” ; 

Mr. Dacre cut him short by a motion of the hand. 
He was oot in the humour’to give flattery or receive 
homage. 

“ Let me put'in this letter,” said Mr. Dacre, hand- 
ing in the one that he had received from the hands 
of Paul Dalrymple when the. ship came-home. “ You 
will see by it that I sent Mr. Amory abroad in charge 
of my steward, Mr. Bryaut.” , ( 

The letter was handed to the jury'and read, 

“T suspected,” Mr. Dacre went on, “ that the story 
was a fabrication, and my suspicion has been singu- 
larly verified. Mr. Amory, being on what he believes 
to be bis death-bed, has made.a confession.” 

Dalrymple turned from the window and cast aa in- 
voluntary glance towards the door. It was guarded 
on either side by a poli , and fhe inspector stc_d 
in front of it. Mr. Falcon, too, had accidentally, it 
might have been, placed himself‘in the way. 

** Would you have it inferred,” asked thw coroner, 
“that there is any connection betwean the subject 
of this letter aud the shocking fate of ‘the man‘: pon 
whom we are now holding this inquest?” 

“Coupled.as it is with the accusation made by Mr. 
Amory, it would appear that there is.a eviinection,” 
replied the master of the Lodge, “I have hadagents 
out in-every direction and searched for Mr, .Bryaut 
without success. The confession wade-by the un- 
fortunate young man, my stepson, explains why.” 

Everyone listened with extreme attention now, as 
Mr. Dacre stood there, grave and pale, making the 
revelation. He looked to John Lenmore like ‘some 
stern stoic who was sacrificing his dearest affections 
on the altar of justices, 

“ Mr. Bryant was drowned,” he said. “ His death 
was the result of a plan devised to hide some nefa- 
rious doings on the part of my stepson and his accom- 
plice, Mr. Dalrymple. It is Mr. Dalrymple whom 
my stepson accused of the murder. He saw tue act 
committed.” 

Paul turned and faced the speaker with an air of 
haughty and incredulous surprise on his bandsome lip. 

“Is Mr. Amory in the full possession of his 
senses?” the sorouer inquired. 

“ Mr. Dacre is not,” thought John, eompletely asto- 
nished atthe turn matters had taken. “ He is putting 
Dalrymple on his guard, giving him time to act, and 
it will end in the incrimination of Mr. Amory.” 

“ Quite,” said Mr. Dacre, in response to the coro- 
ner’s question. “His illness took a sudden change for 
the worse, and a clergyman was sent for. ‘The con- 
fession was taken down by him in the presence of 
Mr. Lenmore, Mr. Carlow, and myself. The crisis is 
past, though my stepson is not out of danger ; still, 








the statement remains.” 

The coroner was in a dilemma, An accusation 
| made by a man who believed he was speaking in the 
| last moments of his life had weight with it, but on 


indwlently at the Window, and appeared quite un | 


} 
, 
4 


the other hand, there was an entire absence of appa- 
rent motive for the commission of such a crime by 
Paul Dalrymple. 

“It isa serious charge to make,” he said ; “ and 
I do not think, under the circumstances, we shouk 
be justified in giving it consideration, What, in sub- 
stance was Mr. Amory’s statement ?” 

“That going by appointment to meet some friends 
at the oak @fiangle he heard @ngry voices, and ar- 
rived in timp 'tosee Mr. shoot the strange 
with ajpistol. The firdtshot wet being effectual he 
fired atsevond, and ho Was sto@ping over the body or 
the dead man when Mr. Amoty ed him with 
the crime.” 

“ And hen?” 

“ Dalrpmple-struck tim down with the butt end of 
arevdlver. He'remembers md mote.” 

“ Shall I be out Of Order;"ssked Panl, terning to- 
jarymen wit “if 


a8 . 
Mwa ‘have a perfect right to 
to wlewr you from the 


‘a bow sand then he 
ormned Dame with an air of respectful 
pride, Hke one Who Amew Phat the questions lic was 
about ‘to alk weanlld give gitin, ‘but mast be asked for 
itis own wake, 

“ Perniit apt adk en “Mr. Amory returned?” 


said Paul. ” 
Mr. Dacre, taken off 


The quedtion was 
his guard, hesit#sed replied. 

“The night before Ruatt,Z believe ; he Wid not re- 
turn home,” 

“ Were you aware'thwtlle intended torevisit Eng- 
land 2” 

“Twas not, Too” 

“One moment, Mr. Davre, iplense. You have 
thought fit to fix @reaiiful dlange: 
is only due to mp@eputetiontatt-1 throw what light 
I can upon the miiéter, “Ish be sorry to impli- 
cate Mr. Amory ine®erious thing, but it must not 
be forgotten that re wertxom ‘Dhorpendean under 
peculiar ciretitnstances.” 

“T sent him out of the country in order that he 
might win an independence for himself,” said Mr- 
Dacre, “and to check some rather extravagant habits: 
into which le had fallen.” 

John Lenmore took ‘him aside and said something 
ina low tone. Whatever it was, it had a marked 
effect upon him. 

“I beg to withdraw the statement I just made,” 
he said ; “‘ Mr. Lenmore, at whose house my stepson 
has been staying, thinks it more than probable that 
that statement was made under the influence of 
metital delusion caused by the injury inflicted upon 
him.” 

The-coroner, feeling that the case was becoming 
too important for him to deal with, was glad to 
accept that supposition, and summed up briefly. He 
touebed very ligh' on the charge which had 
been made against Paul Dalrymple. The jurymen 
afraid to grasp the new features of a case that. 
began'to.implicate a gentleman of wealth and pusi- 
tion, weut back to their old opinion, aud gave 4 
verdict: . 

“ That the deceased Nathaniel Harperley eame to 
his death by violent means, and a verdict of wilful 
murder be recorded against some person or persons 
unknown.” 

“ ‘hey can do-nothing better,” said Falcon, aside 
to John Lenmore; “ it will give us time.” 

When the verdict was given, Paul bowed rather 
distantly'to Mr. Dacre, and left the room ; he was still 
more distant to John Lenmore, and he avoided 
Falcon’s glance, 

“It must be done at once,” said Falcon to Mr. 
Dacre, when they had taken their departure. “ You 
have taken the initiative, and he will be on his 
guard.” 

“ What must be done ?” 

“ The-arrest of Paul Dalrymple for conspiracy and 
murder. No one can do it down here, but I can get it 
arranged at head-quarters.” sa 

Three days after the inqnestyand while Mr. Falcon 
was in Loudon, Fred’s illuess had changed for the 
better, and he was declared ont of danger ; he would 
have recalled the confession made in the extremity 
of pain, but it was toe late. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Over him rushed, like a wind that is'keen and cold and 


Telentiess, i 
Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight a» 


woe of his errand; a 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes’ that ha 
tless mansi0D, 


vanis 
All his a a dreayy and tenan 
Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful faces. 
The Courtship of Miles St indish. 
Mr. Dacre had been deeply disappointed by the 





manner of Fred's return, he had never suspected that 
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the son of the woman he had loved so well could be 
guilty of dishonour, but Fred’s own revelations 
rhowed to what a depth he had fullen. 

He might have said mneh more, had not the medi- 
cal adviser said it would be dangerous to let him 
taik too long, and they ‘had to be content at first with 
u brief outline of the story, enough however to 


shame when he had to reveal his own share of 
infamy. He did not spare himself, and Mildred 
shuddered when she heard from |.is own lips how 
low her bright-eyed, handsome hero had fallen. 
The young man had been an inveterate gambler, 
and little better than an ‘inveterate drunkard while 
abroad, As ‘he himself said, he was compelled to.go 
on bee he did ‘not stop to reflect. Night after 





make them understand there was ‘uo deficiency in 
motive for silencing Mr. Harpertey. 

Fred decliued to see his ‘guardian; it was only 
when the interview ‘could no longer be put off that 
he yielded, and then, faitit as he was, he would have 
covered his fwee'with lis Hawds, had le had the 
power. Mildred otered With her father, und took 
her place ‘by Fred's Letside. He was grateful for 
the sympathy and fervour of protection ‘implied by 
the firm clasp of Ler-small wed. One thing ‘troubled 
Mr. Dacre, and shalf disarnied him of dvis auger. 
May Lenmore, who had hitherto stood in awe of ‘iim, 
took courage fréiy Ler tove aud interceded in Fred's 
belialf. 

“ You will not be ‘angry,”'she wrged ; “he is very 
ill, and may never recover.” 

© Better so, perhaps,” muttered Mr. Dacre; “if all 
that [ hear is truecould Ivis Mother ‘ste Wim now, 
and kuow ‘his Wistory, she would thitk-mite bat a 
sorry guardiatiship.” 

‘hen he apprexched the bed. Fred, ‘from whom 
hope and courage seemed alike ‘to have fled, lay there 
in « state of apathetic resignation that was almost 
despair, Secretly, the unfortunate young man pifayed 
that he might die. It'was only when he felt the soft 
wuch of May’s lips on his forehead, and theconsciots 
pressure of Mildred’s hand, tliat the despaiting Wish 
grew less strong. 

“Well, Fred,” said Mr. Dacre, as kindly &s he 
could. * Why did you not send for tie before ? Was 
wy conduct so bad that you could not'trast te ?” 

Mildred gave him a warning look, and he thanged 
lis reproachful tone, ‘lhe ‘tenderest feeling ‘in his 
uature Was his affection ‘for tis Qaugliter. 

‘You had better retire, my child,” he suggested, 
quietly. “This is ne place for you. Fred must tell 
tue the whole truth now, I tiiay tell you, my ‘poor 
boy, that the jury have thrown distredit Ou your 
statement respecting Dalrymple, and say that you 
wade it while laboaring under a thenth! delusion.” 

“A delusion!” said Fred, bitterly, as We pointed 
to the bruises on his forehead. “ Was this a delu- 
sion, Mr. Dacre? I tell you that he slew'the man as 
surely as he maimed me and plannéd the death of 
poor Bryaut.” 

“The death ?” 

“Aye, the death!” said the yowhg man mourn- 
fully. “That poor old faithful servant is dead, 
uncle.” 

“ Murdered ?” 

“I might almost say so. I am under no delusion 
nowalthough you look as if youthought I was. There 


isno madness in ‘me uow, theugh I have borne, 


enough to drive me mad.” 

“ Poor Fred,” said Mildred, ‘tell my father every- 
thing ; Iam sure he will forgive you.” _ 

Lizzie’s brother looked wistfully at Mr. Dacre. 
The stern countenance was growing softer now. 

“I shall not require his forgiveness long,” said 
Fred in a low tone. “My wish, my prayer és to die, 
when I have told the truth, and-enabled you ‘to get 
“— om own. Then! do not care how soon.” 

“ ‘re q* 

“Why should I wish to live?” he asked; and it 
was inexpressibly sad to see what a wreck the once 
bright aud generous-hearted youth had grown ina 
few short years. “I am not eveu worth @ tear !” 

“There is May,” whispered Mildred. He never 
kuew what it eost her to name another as a cause 
fur him to wish to live. * You ought for her sake 
w pray to live, so that you may redeem the past.” 

“Too late, Mildred! I have erred past repara~ 
tion—if not beyond forgiveness.” 

“That is not for you to say,” said Mr. Dacre. “A 
full confession is always part atonement fora wrong. 
You may yet live to forget the evil days, and make 
of your manhood a long and honourable proof of 
year sincere intentions. Mildred spoke wisely. You 
vught to pray to live so that you may redeem the 
bist, for the sake of her who loves you; and you 
will not be the first whom’ woman's faith has re- 
deemed,” 

_ He heard Mildred sigh, and he knew its meaning. 
She would have asked no greater favour from 


llveaven than that it should be hers to assist in the 


work of that redemption. 

ller father was by uo means sorry that it could 
sot be so, He was prepared to forgive Fred, but he 
“ts not prepared to mark that forgiveness by giving 
hin his daughter. For her he wanted a man of 
rizid principle and unblemished integrity. 

Fred told the whole story of what had transpired 
(rom the day he first set foot in the colonies, He 
\urued his face now, so that they might not see his 








night had ‘seen Lim in the dens'of vice, with Paul 

Dalryinple always at his'elbow to spur him on with 

smile‘and sneer, tempt him by ‘exanple to win back 

- ‘ame and keep the @ver-rendy winegiass to his 
and. 

‘“‘I saw, when too Jate, what a dupe I had been,” 
said Fred, witli the humility of remorse. “ Dalrym- 
ple was the master-spirit of the whole set—a trained 
gang of systematie’sharpets, who were even children 
to him in finished ‘scotndédrelism; and you do not 
know how ruthless he is. Once when he was de- 
tected ‘in the very act'of chetiting ‘re shot his victim, 
dead upon the'spot, and went on with his game as if 
nothing had occurred, It was a lawless place,and 
luwless tliings were done there with impunity.” 

“ But those who saw the crime?” 

“ Admired him for'his cruel courage ‘and ‘his eool- 
ness. The man is a Mystery ‘tome. He is skilled in 
every art and degreeof vice ; te'platined the seizare 
ef the proceeds of aw and the ‘death of 
Bryant with the pitiless lety of a demon.” 

“And you did nothing to ‘prevent him ?” 

“T was quite powerless. The money tliat you sent 
out for tie to invest I had gambled away to him; 
dud in moments ‘of Wesperation, when drink ‘had such 
possession of me that my soul ‘was ‘not nvy own, I 
had falsified the aniontits 'nafhed in ‘your letter of xd- 
vice to Bryatit, always ‘With the hope'of winning 
back my money, and béibg ble’ to 'make'a compro- 
thise with lin.” 

“With Bryant?” 

“Tes. 


“It would have been useless,” said Mr. Dacte, 
listening to the tdrrative With ‘singular ‘c#lnmess. 
“My poor old friend and stéwitrd was the very soul 
of honour.” 

“I know—for we fried, and he was not to be 
‘tampered with. I know that Iam dying, or I would 
uiot tell you this.” 

“Go on to the end; it is tséless to conceal ‘the 
rest. Ican see now that to further your plans it 
became necessary to re-obtain possession of those 
falsified documents.” 

“That was our ‘sole purpée at the time. I had 
no intention of ‘going beyond that. I ‘thought that 
if Dalrymple went I could stay behind, write to you 
and confess how I had sinned, and work till I had 
paid back the money ‘Wrongfully taken. Our 
plan was as I lave said—to Grog poor Bryant's 
drink ; but Wwe had no ‘opportunity till he went on 
that fatal journey up the river.” 

o Dalrymple had proposed the dtugging ?” 

Yes ’ 


“Aud found the drug ?” 

“Yes. He snid'it was quite harmless; but it was 
deadly poison: Paul knows that it was. He laughed 
at me when T told him ‘so.” 

“ Where did that part of the tragedy take place?” 

“At a drinking shanty, on the banks of ‘the 
Pentalina.” 

“Do you remember the name of the man who 
kept it?” 

red put his hand to his brow, and tried to think. 

“Let me see. It was painted on a rough board, 
tailed to a tree; and I bad been there before.” 

“What kind of man was he ?” 

“Tall and gaunt—singular looking, and oddly 
dressed.” ; 

“ Allowing for the difference ‘of ‘dress, would he be 
recalled to your mind by the man who was mur- 
dured here?” 

“lhe very men,” said Fred, startled out of his 
lassitude. “ That was why he ‘did not seem entirely 
unfamiliar. Now I begin to see ; he—this Nathaniel 
Harperley—witnessed the crime, and his purpose in 
coming to England was to trade upon his secret and 
extort money from Dalrymple.” 

“ That explains——” 

“ The cheque found in his pocket.” | 

“ And the absence of the pocket-book from which 
these were taken,” said Mr. Dacre, producing the 
four slips of paper Falcon had so dexterously pos- 
sessed himself of while Mr. Harperley slept. “ Do 
you recognise these, Frederick ?” 

“With Ditterest shame. Bat how can he have 
become possessed of them, when the book and its 
contents went to the bottom of the river ?” 

“That is past explaining now, but it is probable 
that the man IHarperley brought Bryaut’s body to the 
surface, and scarclied it to see what he could find. 
Ife might have known that such a man would not 
spare him. A life is very little in Dalrymple’s way.” 

“Well, his career is nearly over. Itis but for us 


to find that pocket-book and the weapons with which 
the murder was commifted.” 

“They were two small pistols. You might carry 
them ‘in a waistcoat pocket. I noticed them ‘par- 
tidularly. I saw the8econd one in Dalrymple’s hand 
whén he fired, and the barrel was scarcely larger 
than my little finger.” 

“ How did he obtain possession of my money ?” 

“T had to help him. When Bryant wis dead, 
Dalrymple’s plan seemed the safest and thost fea- 
sible. We gave out a report that Bryant had ab- 
sconded and sent the colonial police in search Of bim, 
while Dalrymple pretended to realise his own property 
in nothing but gold, I acting as his agent in conjunc- 
tion with a scoundrel named Pritchard, a lawyer.” 

“And paying him with the gold tliat was mitre.” 

“With the gold that was yours. Dalrympla 
threatened to denounce me for the murder if I 
thwarted him, and I knew how ruthless he was. [ 
am willing to make atohément, uncle. If you have 
me carried into court, I will bear witness against 
him, and you shall get back your own. I must be 
condemned, I know, a8 liis accomplice, and it is but 
just that I should be.” 

He had grown faint again, but he spoke firmly, 

Mildred put a glass of wine to his lips and kissed 
him. ‘he story he had told had stricken her to 
the very soul, but 3t could not destroy the memory 
of what he had beén to her. 

After making this confession Fred relapsed, and it 
was feared he was sinking fast. The physicians 
ordered him immediate change of air and extreme 
quietude, but Fred would not go. He held firmly to 
one purpose. 

“When I am stronger,” he said; “when I can 
bear the ordeal, I will work out the retribntion due 
to Paul Dalrymple, though I sacrifice myself in 
doing so. Ido not know what they can do to me, 
but if I am spared to survive my punishment I will 
do better in the future.” 

Tle young man’s repentance was sincere, Mr. 
Dacre, who had found it hard to forgive, could not 
help pitying him, Fred was so broken down with 
teniorseful sliame; he was very humble and sub- 
dued, grateful for the mercy shown to him, and more 
than grateful to May for the affection that did not 
change. 

He told her that he was not worthy of her, and sho 
would not listen. John Lenmore gravely reeapitu- 
lated everything that Fred had said about himself, 
and May in reply said simply: 

“T loved him before I ‘knew it, I love him still. 
If no one were to care for him what would he have 
to live for or what inducement to try to be better ?” 

“ When his story is known, May, people will point 
at him with scorn.” 

“ He ‘will be just the same to me, John.” 

“ But he will have to leave England, May. If he 
ever can retrieve the past, it must be in a stranger 
land and with strangers.” 

“Then he will have the more need of me,” said 
May, and John owned in his heart that she was right : 
true affection cannot change or die. 

Mr. Dacre asked Jolin Lenmore’s aid in following 
out link by link the chain of evidence supplied by 
Fred against Dalrymple. The work ‘Was done very 
quietly, but an instinet warned Paul that something 
was going on. He had his own spies and agents at 
work too, 

He felt ‘that a blow was coming, but he could not 
toll when. Meantime he held himself prepared to 
meet it. He had too many enemies to contend with, 
and out of them all he feared John Lenmore and the 
quiet detective the most, When, after an absence 
of nearly a fortnight, Falcon returned, Paal had his 
footsteps dogged night and day. 

Falcon had not been idle. He brought down two 
gentlemanly men, who ‘but fora certain watcliful- 
ness of eye might have been mistaken for military 
officers in plain clothes, so upright were they in car- 
riage, so regular in step. Wherever Mr. Falcon 
went one of these was seen to be not far belind 


him. 

On the day following their advent Mr. Dacre held 
a consultation in his library, at which John Len+ 
more, Falcon, the latter’s two friends, and an eminen$ 
solicitor from London, Herbert by name, were pre 
sent, and they had-a serious subject under discus- 
sion, Fetters that are marked with blood are not 
easily hidden, aud the links had begtmn to fasten 
thémselves with terrible certainty on Mr. Dalrym- 


e. 

The whole of the evidence taken at the inquest, 
together with Mr. Frederick Amory’s statement and 
all that had been gleaned by Mr. Dacre’s agent in 
the colonies, had been laid before the solicitor to 
the Crown, and he gave it as his opinion that there 
was quite sufficient to justify the granting of a war- 
rant against Mr, Paul Dalrymple, of the Croft, for 
the murder of Nathaniel Harperley, of her Majesty’s 





colonial dominions. 
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Mr. Falcon had that warrant in his pocket at the 
present moment, and the point under discussion was 
the expediency of putting it into execution. Only 
one man present—John Lenmore—knew the fetal 
power that Dalrymple possessed ; he shrank from the 
thought of having the secret dragged to light, of 
having his beautiful betrothed spoken of as the wife 
of a murderer. 

** Now let us hear Mr. Lenmore’s opinion,” said 
the solicitor, Mr. Herbert. 

He was a man of fifty, with a benevolent heart 
and a face that was full of intellect; he knew John 
Lenmore well, and the name of Amory was familiar 
to him. ° 

“We cannot touch the guilty man without endan- 
gering Mr. Dacre’s stepson,” said John, slowly. 
“ By his own confession he was an accessory to the 
fact of Mr. Bryant’s death, if not an accomplice. 
It would be said that he was an accom) lice.” 

“True,” said Mr. Herbert, laconically ; “it would 
not unnaturally be said that he had not blamed him- 
self too heavily for his share in the transaction.” 

“There is this to be considered,’’ John Lenmore 
continued. “Dalrymple is accused of the murder 
of Harperley ; conviction must inevitably follow, and 
then the whole of his property, the hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds, obtained by fraud and crime, 
goes to the Crown. Mr. Dacre might litigate for it, 
but at great expense and much painful examination.” 

“Then what do you suggest ?” asked Dacre. 

“That the charge for conspiracy be proceeded 
with first, and that the present warraut be held in 
abeyance and its issue kept secret.. It is useless to 
conceal the fact that when the graver charge is mode 
Mr. Amory stands as fully implicated as the other. 
They were found together, Mr. Amory and the dead 
man, with evident signs of a deadly struggle having 
taken place. His confession of what transpired 
ubroad supplies a motive for the d-ath of this man 
at his hands. Amory returned in secret at about the 
same time that the stranger appears here, they are 
found together, one dead, the other insensible; the 
dead man is proved to be the keeper of alow shanty, 
where they were drinking on the night of Mr. 
Bryant’s death ; the insensible man is one of the two 
who were directly or indirectly the cause of Mr. 
Bryant's death.” 

“Mr. Lenmore is pointing out a truth,” said Mr. 
Herbert, looking at the barrister with admiration. 

“What course do you think of pursuing, Mr. 
Dacre ?” 

“The course of justice,” was the reply. “The 
charge of conspiracy first, then the graver mat- 
ter.’ 

“But the danger to your stepson ?” 

“If he is innocent Heaven will prove his inno- 
cence. It is better to have the whole truth known 
in public than parts of it whispered in corners.” 

** Much better,’”’ said Herbert. “Out of the whole 
we may find some redeeming circumstance ; the facts 
are sO many separate stains, each one worse than 
the certainty. No falsehood is ever half so bad as 
that falsehood wiich is made up of a bit of truth.” 

“Then here is the warrant,” said Falcon, produc- 
ing one duly prepared. 

“ For what ?” 

“The arrest of Mr. Dalrymple on a charge of 
conspiracy to defraud, and with having, in conjunc- 
tion with another, caused the death of a certain Mr. 
Bryant on the Pentalina—you see, Mr. Dacre, I 
have not been unmindful of your interests ; the other 
matter we can keep for Mr. Dalrymple as a bonne 
bouche; should he get clear of the colonial officers 
we can land him comfortably in the oak triangle.” 

“And Mr. Amory ?” said Lenmore. 

_ “ Will be a valuable witness; whether or not he 
is included in the capitel charge will depeud upon 
the judge—risk it if you like.” 

(To be continued.) 

THE EcONOMICAL PURIFICATION OF CoAL Gas. 
—Mr. F. C. Hills, of Deptford, makes the ammo- 
niacal liquor of the gasworks of sufficient purity to 
become a cheap and effective purifying agent for 
depriving gas of its sulphuretted hydrogen and ear- 
bonic acid. The gas liquor, when: purified, is run 


through the common scrubber, and the gas allowed | 


to pass up through the scrubber. It then comes 
into contact with purified ammoniacal liquor, which 
deprives it of its impurities, and thus the desired 
result is. obtained and all the expense of excessive 
labour is avoided. The mode of purifying the gas 
liquor is as follows :—A series of stills or vessels 
are placed one above another, partly filled with gas 
liquor to be purified, which runs through these 
vessels by means of connecting pipes from the top 
to the bottom, where it is made to boil. By this 
boiling the carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen 
and also a little ammonia are driven off, and pass 
into the liquor int» the next vessel above, by which 
the ammonia vapour is mostly absorbed, but not 








| soul, that I am not your child. 


the carbonic acid or sulphuretted hydrogen. By 
passing these products in like manner through the 
whole series of vessels, the ammoniacal vapour 
driven off from the boiling gas liquor is absorbed 
by the gas liquor in the higher vessels, and the car- 
bonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen are left free 
to pass away whenever desired. If wished, the 
whole of the gas may be purified entirely by this 
gas liquor; but as the quantity required would be 
considerable, it is perhaps best to purify the gas 
about two-thirds by this process, and then to finish 
the purification with oxide of iron. 


LADY BARBARA. 


—_—»—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Ir was not in Dora's nature to continue long in the 
gloom of her terrible despair, notwithstanding the 
utter misery of her situation. And as soon as she sat 
down in the moving cab, between her two enemies, 
she began to cast about in her own soul for a few 
beams of hope, as a plant ina dark cellar creeps 
towards a stray beam of light. 

She supposed as a matter of course that she was to 
be taken back to Lowater Orescent, there to be kept 
under the close guardianship of the Narrs. 

“It will go hard with me if I don’t escape from 
them again,” she thought, kindling with a sudden 
resolution. “ Noel will not abandon me! He will be 
at the Crescent to-morrow, as soon as possible after 
Le learns of iay disappearance. Dear Noel! he is the 
only friend I have in the wide world now !” 

The thought that Mr. Weir would not forsake her 
in ber need comforted her like an absolute promise 
of help. Her eyes brightened, and a sudden glow 
lit up her sorrowing young face. 

“Perking up, eh?” observed Jack Narr, in his 
jauntiest style. “Glad to see it, Miss Dora. No 
need of your putting on airs, as if you are somebody. 
You see, Miss Dora 

“*Miss Dora’ again, to your own daughter!” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Narr, harshly. “ Anybody ’d think 
you was speaking to a superior, Jack Narr!” 

“A superior! Well, ain’t 1?” : 

“Are you?” demanded his wife, with a quick, 
savage gleam in her eyes, and a sudden scowl upon 
her visage. ‘Be you crazy, Jack Narr—or be you 
a downright fool ?” 

“Don’t be so hard on a fellow, old woman, he ex- 
claimed, half humbly, half defiantly. “The gal’s 
edicated, and I ain't. She’s been brought up a lady, 
looks like a lady, and dresses like a lady; .and half 
the time I forget that she belongs to us, No harm's 
done. The gal knows that she’s our daughter; 
don’t you now, Miss Dora?” 

The remembrance of Mr. Clhessom’s words came 
back to Dora—his doubts if she really belonged to 
these people. 

She answered Narr hastily and impulsively : 

“No, I dont know that I am your daughter, Mr. 
Narr! I have no evidence of any such fact, beyond 
your word and that of your wife; andI have no 
faith whatever in your assurances !” 

Jack Narr eyed the young girl in a stupid amaze- 
ment, 

Mrs. Narr caug!t her breath with a quick gasp, 
and her face grew ashy pale, anda strange expres- 
sion gathered about her compressed mouth. 

“Well, I never!” said Narr, stupidly. 

“So you think you ain’t our child?’”’ demanded 
Mrs. Narr, grimly. ‘And who may your royal high- 
ness be, then ?” 

“TI do not know who I am,” responded Dora, look- 
ing drearily from the cab window into the gas-lit 
streets. “All I know is what my instinct tells me 
—that I am not of your blood!” 

* You couldn't give us no idea of who you are, 
now ?” sneered Mrs. Narr, bendiug nearer, and look- 
ing into the girl's wan face. “ Ain’t you a princess 
in disguise? What! you haven't no idea of who 
you are, even though you cast off your own flesh and 








| blood through being ashamed of ’em ?” 


“T could never be ashamed of honest kindred, 
however poor they might be,” said Dora sorrow- 
fully ‘But you have not shown towards me the 
feelings of parents. You have acted like people 
who have become possessed of a’ prize which they 
hardly know how to manage. I know, in my own 
I may be the child 
whom you took to nurse'with your own while you 


| lived on your Surrey farm.” 


Jack Narr uttered a quick exclamation. 

His wife caught her breath again sharply. 

“Stop where yeu are, Dora!” she said, threaten- 
ingly. “Not another word of such talk. You are 
our child, and the sooner you make up your mind to 
be dutiful and submissive, the better for you. As to 
your being only our nurse-child,’’ she added de- 
tiantly, “ just prove it—that’s all!” 

Dora sighed and moved further away from Mrs. 





Narr. Jack transferred his bulky person to the 
opposite seat. 

“TI don’t see how the old gal could have got any 
such idea, old woman,” he observed uneasily. 
“ ) en | 

“ The least said the soonest mended !” interrupted 
Mrs. Narr warningly. 

Not one of the three spoke again for many minutes. 
The cab rolled on through gas-lit streets, lined with 
private houses or gay shops, and Dora pressed her face 
against the window, and looked out, with eyes that 
brimmed over with a great woe. 

At last, as they proceeded through the Strand, and 
turned down Wellington Street toward the river, 
Dora aroused herself to the fact that she was in a 
strange quarter. 

“Where are we?” she asked, in a quick, startled 
tone. “ Weare not at Notting Hill. Are we not 
going back to Lowater Crescent?” 

“No. London don’t agree with Jack and me,” 
said Mrs, Narr, coolly. ‘ We ain’t town-bred folks, 
We're going down into the country a bit. There 
was a cottage to let on the Tems, and we’ve took it! 
The luggage went down this afternoon.” 

« This ’ere’s Waterloo Bridge,’’ explained Narr, as 
the cab rolled past the toll-house, and entered on 
the bridge. “ We'll soon be at Waterloo station, 
and the rest of the journey will be easy.” 

Nora received this news with dismay. 

“ Why are-you going into the country, if you want 
me to work for your support?” she asked. ‘ It will 
not be easy for ma to obtain pupils in the country, 
without recommendations and totally unknown.” 

“* You are not to trouble yourself, Dora,” Mrs, Narr 
said. “ Your future isin our hands. Leave it all w 
us, your parents.” 

Discussion and argument were alike vain. Dora 
became silent and thoughtful, but by no means re- 
sigued to her fate. 

The cab soon entered the gates of the station, 
slowly ascended the rise, and drew up at the proper 
place. 

The Narrs alighted, with Dora between them, and 
hastened to the waiting-room, Here Mrs. Narr 
waited with Dora, while her husband proceeded tu 
the ticket-office. 

He soon returned, tickets in hand. 

“ We're in luck,” he exclaimed. “ Train just going 
to start!” 

A few moments later, the three were seated in a 
second-class compartment, in which were already a 
party of smokers, and were whirling swiftly over the 
arches towards the country. 

Dora did not speak during the journey. The fumes 
of the tobacco choked her, and she opened a window 
and kept her face to the fresh night air, while her 
thoughts were busy with her prospects. 

The Narrs alighted at Chiswick, hurrying Dora be- 
tween them to a cab, which they entered. 

“To the Black Cottage!” commanded Jack Narr, 
ponipously, as the cabman closed the door. “ And 
let your beast step off lively.” 

The cabian mounted to his box, and the cab rattled 
down the street. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and the long twilight 
had’ given place to the deeper shadows of the night. 
The moon was shining, and a myriad of stars were 
glowing, like angels’ eyes peeping through the blue 
and fleecy clouds, and the warm, soft air was sweet 
with the breaths of flowers. Dora fancied slie could 
distinguish the scent of the hawthorn and the dog- 
rose, and with those odours came back to her the 
memory of Chessom Grange, and the good old squire. 

After a few minutes’ drive, the cab turned into au 
unlighted street, or, more properly, a lane, where 
there were but few dwellings, and drew up before 4 
high stone-wall, in which a door was set. 

“The Black Cottage, sir!” thecabman announced, 
descending and opening the dvor. 

Jack Narr got out and looked at the place curiousls. 

Behind the high wall was a row of trees, whicl 
half concealed from his eager scrutiny a sombre look- 
ing dwelling, the sharp-pointed gables of which gave 
it a distinctive character. 

“ Yes, this is the place,” said Narr. {J was down 
this morning to look at it. I have taken the cottage 
foraterm. ‘here was an old woman in charge this 
morning. She was to remain here till our arrival, 
but I don’t see any lightiu the house. Perhaps she’s 
cut and run with this young lady’s luggage, which 
was very valuable, and which | sent down this after- 
noon.” 

“ You'll be more likely to find out if you go into 
the house,” suggested the cabman. 

“So I think,” said Mrs. Narr, descending from 
the cab, and compelling Dora to follow her. 
“ You seem to wan’t to tel] all you know, Jack Narr. 
If you’ve got the key of the gate, why don’t you 
Open it?” ; 

Thus catechised, Narr produced the key in question 
and apjuied it to the gate lock. 
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It fitted, turned, and the gate swung open. 

“ We're all right now,” said Mrs. Narr, proceeding 
to pay the cabman. ‘Come along, Dora!” 

She seized the girl’s arm, and hurried her through 
the gateway into the garden of the Black Cottage, 
and Narr closed the gate, which shut with a spring. 

“ At last!” said Mrs. Narr, in an exulting tone, 
“ We've got you entirely to ourselves, Dora! That 
Mr. Weir will never trace you here. There’s a great 
gulf between‘your past life and this, and no one will 
be able to track you over it!” 

The Narrs went slowly up the garden walk, their 
captive between them. 

The garden was a wide one, and walled in on every 
side. Upon the south wall peach-trees were trained. 
Upon the other walls grape and rose vines clambered. 
In front of the dwelling was a lawn of limited extent, 
partly shadowed by the trees near the gate. 

‘The cottage itself, on nearer scrutiny, proved to 
be even more dreary and sombre than it had seemed 
at first glance. 

it was set low on the ground. Its colour was 
nearly if not quite black. and its funereal look was 
but slightly relieved by the bright red colour of the 
window and door frames, 

The cottage had been built by a bachelor of a 
gloomy turn of mind, and he had lived in it until his 
death, since which time it had been let furnished by 
tlhe month to any one who was able to pay its mode- 
rate rental. : 

On the evening previous, after the discovery of 
Dora’s flight from Lowater Crescent, Felix Wamer 
and the Narrs had had a long colloquy, during which 
the former bad advised the latter to procure lodgings 
in the country, and remove thereto without delay. 

This counsel meeting with favour, Wamer had 
sent out for of the daily papers, had looked over their 
advertisement columns, and had chosen from the 
long list of houses and lodgiugs to let, the one offer- 
ing the Black Cottage. 

He had then lent to Jack Narr a small sum of 
money, bidding him take the cottage at once. In 
obedience to this command, Narr had visited the 
place on the morning of the day on which he had 
captured Dora, and had taken it for a month. 

“It's quite @ grand place, Jack!” said Mrs. Narr. 
with a gush of admiration. “Why, it’s a gentle- 
man’s cottage! This is coming up in the world, I 
do say!” 

“It’s nothing to what's coming!” returned Narr, 
swelling with importance. ‘“ We're going to live in 
such a house always, old woman, We're going 
to have three hundred a year settled on us for life. 
Think of that!” 

“We may be able to do better than that,” said 
Mrs. Narr, tossing her head. ° “'There’s more’n one 
path we can walk in, Jack.” 

By this time they had gained the steps and moun- 
ted them. Narr sounded the knocker on the door. 

Presently an old woman admitted them, ushering 
them into a small lighted parlour. 

“Stay here with Dora, Jack,”’ said Mrs. Narr, 
“while the woman shows me over the house before 
she goes.” 

Narr assenting, his wife withdrew with her guide. 

Dora looked around her curiously. 

She saw at once that the cottage was of a grade 
greatly superior to any that the Narrs could have 
heretofore occupied. The engravings and books 
were beyond their comprehension. The furniture 
was too quiet and simple for their tastes. 

“ Who pays the rental of this cottage, Mr. Narr?” 
she asked, abruptly. 

Narr was taken by surprise. He hesitated, and 
stammered out: 

“Mr. Wamer !” 

Dora’s face grew white with a sudden scorn. 

“Ah!” she said. ‘ And why does he pay it ?” 

‘““Why—because he’s took a fancy to us, Miss 
Dora, and wants to come and see us now and then. 
The truth is, he’s in love with you, and the old wo- 
man thought you’d come around after a littlh——” 

“T see,” said the young girl, gravely. ‘You have 
encouraged that man’s vile proposals?” 

Narr’s looks answered for him. 

“And yet you pretend to be my father?” 

“I—TI couldn’t help it, Miss Dora!” said the man, 
deprecatingly. “‘The old woman’s to blame. ‘The 
old woman’s managed me all my life long, since I 
got into my serape and showed me as how I couldn't 
take care of myself. Talk to -her, Miss Dora. This 
Wamer’s well enough. He’s a gentleman.” 

_ “A gentleman ?” interposed Dora, a world of scorn 
in ler accents. ‘“ You mean he has mouey and in- 
fluence—but he is no gentleman! I'd ratifr marry 
the poorest beggar in the streets than marry Felix 
Wamer, As'to any other proposals he may make, he 
must never make them to me!” 

_At this juncture Mrs. Narr returned. She had 
ee the keeper of the house, and was in fine 

irits, 


“It’s a beautiful place!” she exclaimed. ‘“ I mean 
to stay here by the year.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Wamer will buy it for us?” sug- 
gested her husband. 

Mrs. Narr cast a quick glance at Dora. 

* Oh, she knows all!” cried Jack, “I told her that 
Mr. Wamer paid all our expenses, and is coming to 
see us as soon as he can.” 

Dora’s cheeks flushed hotly. 

“ He will never see me !” she exclaimed. 

“Don't be too certain!” said Mrs. Narr, tauntingly. 
“T haven't quite made up my mind what I shall do 
with you yet, If you mean to marry Mr. Weir, and 
if he’ll outbid Mr. Wamer, why, we may come to 
terms with him. And I’ve got another idea in my 
head, which I'll consider by-and-bye. When I make 
up my mind to let you know, I'll tell you. Now I'll 
show you to your room.” 

She took up a candle and led the way, Dora and 
Narr following. 

They proceeded upstairs to a front chamber, into 
which the young girl was ushered. 

The room was fresh and inviting, with a bright 
carpet and clean white curtains and bed draperies. 

“ Now don’t try to escape or make us any trouble,” 
said Mrs. Narr, setting down the candle. “If you 
should escape, you'd ouly be brought back. We are 
your parents, you know, and your natural guardians. 
And if you make us any trouble,” she added, threat- 
eningly, “ you'll suffer for it.” 

Without waiting for a reply, she hurried out with 
her husband, and locked the door from the outside. 

“T believe I hate that girl, Jack!” said the woman. 

“ Hate Miss Dora! Why?” 

‘* Because she won’t call me mother!” replied the 
woman, fiercely. ‘“ Beeause somehow I feel mean 
and small in her presence. Because she’s young and 
beautiful, with high, proud ways, and you and I are 
a drinking, lying lot. Why, she hates a lie, and she 
despises drunkenness ; and—and she hates us!” 

“Well, hasn’t sho reason to?” asked the more 
philosophic Jack. 

“She don’t know anything about any reason,” as- 
serted Mrs. Narr, hotly. ‘‘ She’d ought to—to love 
us, when [ tell her I’m her mother! I'd like to 
humble her proud spirit, and that’s one reason I lis- 
tened to Wamer.” 

“T don’t think the gal is proud,” said Jack, depre- 
catingly. “She’s edicated, and all that, but she’s 
geutle and soft-spoken, and too tender-hearted to 
harm a worm !” 

“Bah, I don’t care what sheis—I hate her! I 
don't believe in education and such fol-de-rols. If 
I'd known how things were going to turn out, that 
old Mr. Chessom would never have got her. We 
sold her once to the squire, Jack, and | am ready to 
sell her again to the highest bidder.” 

The woman spoke with a vindictiveness and 
malice that boded ill for the future of poor Dora. 

“ Come this way!” added Mrs. Narr fiercely, drag- 
ging. her husband to the rear window of the hall. 
‘Look out here. What do you see?” 

Narr wonderingly looked out. 

He beheld the garden in the rear of the house, 
with a few trees and some neglected shrubbery. On 
this side, as on the others, there was a high «tone 
wall, and beyond this wall was visible in the moon- 
light a large and stately flower garden, which be- 
longed to a handsome house, fronting another and 
wider street. 

Jack speedily communicated his impressions. 

“ And the house?” asked Mrs. Narr impatiently. 
“Do you see the house?” 

“Of course I do. It’s all turrets and fixings, and 
must belong toa nob. What of it ?” 

“Can you guess who it belongs to ?” 

“No,” answered Narr, stupidly. ‘“ How should 
12” ! 

**Well,” said the woman desperately, “it looks 
almost as if we’d ran our necks into a trap! That 
house, with the grounds adjoining ours, belongs to 
Sir Graham Gallagher !” 

“ Sir Graham Gallagher !” repeated Narr mechani- 
cally. 

“Yes, sir—that place belongs to Sir Graham 
Gallagher, the great physician,” replied Mrs. Narr 
excitedly. “The woman in charge here has just 
told me. .He’s been knighted since I lived in his 
family as his wife’s maid. The house is called Chis- 
wick Lodge. And here we are,as you may say, 
under his eye. He got me that child to nurse, and, 
although he never had no suspicions of anything 
wrong, what would he think if he should recoguise 
us? he would never believe Dora to be our daugh- 
ter. He might suspect the truth.” 

A cold perspiration bedewed Narr’s forehead. 

“ We'd ought to have changed our names more,” 
he muttered. “I gave the name of Narley—Johu 
| Narley—to the house agent and to tle old woman 
}in charge. Wish I’d made it Wellington or sume 
| such thing.” 








“ It's too late, now,’’said Mrs. Narr moodily. ‘We 
must keep out of Sir Graham’s sight, and keep Dora 
inthe house. And we must hurry up matters, Jack. 
There's that old matter of the forgery still hanging 
over us, and Sir Graham's presence here strikes me 
like a blow. We must get Dora off our hands, and 
make the best bargain we can for ourselves out of 
her !’ 

“ That's sure !” ejaculated Narr. “ When will Mr. 
Wamer be back ?” 

** As soon a& he can leave Lord Champney, who is 
ill. Perhaps his lordship ‘ll die. And if he does, I 
may make a trip down to Norfolk to see the Lady 
Barbara !” 

“ You would not tell her—— 

“I’m not a fool, Jack Narr. I am not going to 
send myself to penal servitude! All I want is to make 
ourselves rich. And perhaps we can get the most 
outof Wamer. But he’ll have to raise his offers to 
get Dora. Leave me to manage the game. Woe 
hold the winning card! All we have to do is to 
keep a sharp look-out, avoid Sir Graham, keep the 
girl close, and make haste with matters! Other- 
wise there's danger ahead !” 


” 





CHAPTER XX. 

Feurx Wamer entered Lord Champney’s sick 
chamber with a careful tread, an anxious look, and 
a countenance indicative of the keenest apparent 
distress. 

Yet in his heart was a wild hope that he should 
find his kinsman nigh unto death—that the obstacle 
between him and the Champney title and estates 
was about to be removed! 

In obedience to Lord Champney’s gesture, the 
attendant left the room. 

Wamer came forward tothe couch on which his 
lordship was lying, a sudden gloom darkening the 
secretary’s eyes as he marked the invalid’s easy 
position. 

“ Ah! then it is not so bad as I feared, Sidney!” 
he exclaimed, grasping the white aud listless hand 
of his kinsman. ‘‘ Rugg’s message was so vague. I 
feared you were dying !” 

His lordship smiled bitterly. 

“T have been near death, Felix,” he answered, 
wearily—“ very near! And you have been very near 
to becoming Lord Champney!” 

Wamer uttered an ejaculation as of pain. 

“Don't, Sidney—don’t!’’ he cried, distressfully. 
“ Have I ever given you cause to speak so to me? 
Have you ever seen in me a desire to succeed to the 
position which you so worthily fill? Havel ever 
exhibited a spark of envy on account of your honours 
and riches ?” 

‘** Never—never!” cried Lord Champney, a gene- 
rous glow lighting up his pale face, while he pressed 
Wamer’s hand with kindly warmth. “You are a 
true friend, Felix—the most patient, unselfish, and 
trustworthy of men! I am glad that I shall be 
worthily succeeded when the time comes. I did not 
mean my words as a reproach, old fellow. You are 
too sensitive—too tender-hearted !” 

“T shall never succeed you, Sidney,” said Wamer, 
with a mournful accent, relinquishing his lordship’s 
hand and seating himself. ‘You have a splendid 
physique. You are not much older than I, [ shall 
be the first to drop off the family tree, after all. 
But about this accideut of yours. It was an acci- 
dent? You are all right now? 

His lordship smiled faintly. Wamer’s show of 
seemingly honest distress touched him nearly. It 
was very pleasant to be cared for by some one, and 
Lord Champney’s noble soul went out in a tender 
gratitude to his hypocritical kinsman, to whose faults 
he had always been blind. 

“T am on the road to recovery,” he answered, 
“ but Lam by no means well. All my anxieties are 
preying upon me, and wearing me out. But about 
the accident. I was out ina great storm yesterday 
in the yacht, and was cast on the Cranny rocks. It 
was & narrow escape, as you may think, and I won- 
der at it myself!” 

“* And the Lady Barbara?” asked Wamer, breath- 
lessly. ‘ What has been the effect of all this upon 
her?” 

A deeper glow covered Lord Champney’s noble 
face. A glorious light crept into his eyes. 

“ Felix,” he said, in a reverent whisper, “ Barbara 
was on the sands praying that I might be saved. It 
was Barbara who saved my life. And ail last night, 
although [I had previously repulsed her, while I iay 
sleeping, she watched over me and nursed me asa 
mother watches over her sick child.” 

Wamer arose and paced the floor. His face was 
ghastly pale, and he looked like one \efore whom a 
sudden chasm yawns. 

“T always defended the Lady Barbara, you remem- 
ber, Sidney?” he said, huskily. 

“You did, Felix—you did.” 

“Aud now I am to congratulate you on your re- 
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conciliation?” asked Wamer, yet more huskily. 
“You bave forgiven and forgotten her ladyship’s 
innocent and thoughtless flirtations-——” 

Lord Champney put up his hand quickly, his fore- 
head contracting with sudden mental pain. 

“ Listen to me, Felix,” he said, covering his eyes 
with hishand. ‘I need counsel. Ineedthe opinion 
of an honest, impartial person—one who esteems both 
Barbara and me. When I met my adventure yes- 
terday, I was on my return from Cromer, where I 
had been to challenge that dastardly wretch, Effing- 
haw he 

* You have feught with the colonel, then?” 

“No. lLappointed to meet him to-day at noon, at 
the Cranny beach. Of course I could not go. And 
he had the audacity to call here to-day and inquire 
if I arrived home safely yesterday.” 

“ But why did you challenge him ?” 

Lord Champney replied by telling the story of 
Effingham’s proceedings towards thejLady Barbara, 
as viewed from the husband's standpoint. 

When he had finished, Wamer was omiyously 
silent. But there was a red gleam in his eyes that 
told of a rejoicing spirit within, 

“ What do you think of all this?” asked his lord- 
ship, eagerly—* of the picture in his desk, the letters, 
and her note of warning to him? I want to look at 
the question aside from any jealous anger, if I can. 
Is there any excuse to be found for Barbara? Are 
her acts capable of any innocent construction ?” 

“That’s a strange question, under the circum- 
stances,” remarked Wamer. 

“Isit? ltold you of her devotion to me last 
bight. I cannot reconcile the two—her devotion to 
my, and the incontrovertible evidences of her love 
for Effingham.” 

Wamer appeared to reflect. 

I don’t know what to say, Sidney,” he observed 
slowly, after a pause. ‘“ The case looks dark—posi- 
tively black, A person must go according to evidence. 
l admire her ladyship ; I like her, but for her treat- 
ment of you. Can it be possible that she watched 
over you last night to blind her household to the real 
condition of affairs? Or is it that she is anxious to 
—to become a widow ?” 

Lord Champney’s countenance fell. He began to 
think that the tears and caresses that had been la- 
vished on him during the preceding night by his 
wife were, after all, but the vagaries of a dream, 

It was strange that always after discussing the 
Lady Barbara with her professed champign, Felix 
Wamer, Lord Champney invariably regarded her 
with both anger and jealousy, and deemed her capa- 
ble of any iniquity. 

“Tt may be,” he said, with a groan. “ Of course 
she never loved me. Can she be so anxious for 
me to die, that she may marry Effingham ?” 

“T have heard of such things,” said Wamer 
with seeming sorrow. “The Lady Barbara is a 
high-strung, passionate creature, who does not like 
to be baulked or disappointed. If she likes Effing- 
ham, as what you have said proves, then, my poor 
Sidney, I cannot say anything to comfort you. 
You must bear your trouble.” 

“But I won't bear it! Ican’t bear it! I'l have 
that man’s blood! When I sent for you, I feared I 
should be long ill, andI meant you to fight him in 
my stead, but I am already feeling better, and I'll 
avenge my own wrongs !” 

“Hush, Sidney. This agitation is hurtful to 
you. Has the Lady Barbara been in to see you to- 
day ?” 

“ No—not once !” 

Wamer'’s brow began to lighten a little. 

“ After all, Iam back in good time!” he thought. 

“ It was well I came.” / 

He walked back and forth softly, reflecting upon 
his several “irons in the fire,” and wishing that 
Saltair were nearer to London, so that he could 
keep a close watch upon Lord Champney and Dora 
at the same time. 

Suddenly a bright thought struck him. 

“Sidney,” he exclaimed, halting near the couch, 
“you have not been to Champney since you came 
bome ?” 

“No,” was the wearily uttered response. “I 
have not been there for years. It was there I took 
Barbara after our marriage.” 

“Take her there again, Sidney,” said Wamer. 
“At Saltair you are in her domain. Take her to 
your own house, and perhaps the memory of her 
first visit there may revive her early love. At 
anyrate, if Effingham should not follow her, you 
could reasonably suppose that she had broken off 
with him, Start abruptly, so that he could have no 
opportunity to learn her movements save through 
herself, and then, if he does follow her, judge the 
worst.” 

Lord Champrey aroused himself. 

“A splendid idea!” he muttered. 
she go?” 


“But would 





“Urge her—command her! Assert your autho- 
rity! ‘Tell her you shall believe her guilty, unless 
she does go.” 

“Tl doit! 1 tell her in the morning, I 
cannot see her to-night. Felix, this business wears 
on me more than you would think. Perhaps I 
might have kept her love if I had been wiser at 
the beginning. If I had only brought back her 
little child when she told me to, it would have 
been alive now, I don’t doubt, and for the child’s 
sake, she would haye loved the father. It would 
have been a bond between us.” 

“It would,” assented Wamer, walking slowly. 
“She might have loved you for the child’s sake. 
You haven't a picture of the little creature? You 
couldn’t procure one of her ?”’ 

“No—no. It was too young to have its picture 
taken. She was only a few months eld when she 
died. I might suggest the features to an artist,” 
added Lord Champney, with a sudden inspiration. 
“I remember perfectly how she looked—the wee 
thing. I went out to the Surrey farm to. see her 
often. Sir Graham Gallagher, our physician—he’s 
knighted now, you know—said he had never seen 
a lovelier, brighter child than ours. It formed a 
perfect contrast to the child of Mrs, Narr——” 

Wamer stood transfixed. 

“To whose child, did yon say?” he demanded. 

“Po the child of her nurse, Mrs, Narr.” 

Wamer caught at the back of the chair for sup- 

st.” 

“Was that the name of your child’s nurse ?” 

“Yes. It was Narr—Catherine Narr.” 

“By Heaven !” t 

Lord Champney was amazed. Wamer's emotion 
was so excessive that his lordship could only stare 
at him mately. 

“Narr!” repeated Wamer, turning his ghastly 
face away. “ Narr!” . 

“Yes. But what is the matter, Pelix. Is it the 
name affects you so? Are you ill?” 

* A sudden faintness—that is all.” 

Wamer sat down at the open window, hiding’ 
his face behind the folds of the curtain. 

“There! I’m better,” he said at length.- “ Goon,’ 

“But what affected you so? The name——” 

“Tnever heard the name, but once before.” said 
Wamer. “It was at Havre, A drunken Englishman 
named Narr was stabbed in a fight with a German 
sailor, and was taken to the hospital. I was called 
upon to appear at the inquest. It was a hoxrible 
experience; and I can never think of it without a 
feeling of deathly sickness.” : 

This fiction, coined om the spot to. account for his 
extreme agitation, wag uttered with ing honesty 
which sufficiently imposed on Lord Champney. 

“Tt wasan unpleasant experience,” he said, “I 
don’t wonder you don't like to reeallit. The name 
is not usual. That mana might have been the husband 
of Catherine Narre; I understand he was a dissolute 
man. Tho woman Narr had been maid to Sir Gra- 
ham's wife, and he had every confidence in her, else 
I should never have trusted her with my little one. 
Yet the woman was a pleasant, decent-looking 
country person, clean and well-mannered, But, as 
I remember her, she had a pair of bold, black eyes— 
hard and glittering like jet beads.” 

Wamer shivered, He remembered those eyes as 
he had seen them that morning. 

“ The children were unlike in appearance, I think 
you said, Sidney ?” he remarked. 

“They were very unlike. My child had a delicate, 
dainty beauty peculiarly her own. Her features 
resembled mine in some part—Barbara’s im others. 
She had soft, large eyea, like the wood violet in 
colour, and limpid asa forest spring. ‘Phe. other 
child—Mrs. Narr’s—was a stout, sturdy infant, with 
its mother’s bead-black eyes and its father’s red hair. 
She must be an odd-looking creature if she has 
lived!” 

“ You do not think the Narr girl would ever have 
become a dainty, high-bred, slender creature, with 
a keen intellect, a proud and noble nature, and 
a great, generous soul?” asked Wamer, in a low 
tone. 

Lord Champney opened his eyes. wide, 

“Impossible!” he ejaculated. “ The girl might 
make a good woman, but never sueh a person as you 
describe. Why, the fine nature was lacking. ‘The 
parents did not have it, and how then could they 
transmit it to their offspring? Lf the girl had been 
brought up away from her parents, and in,an intel- 
lectual atmosphere, still her nature would be only 
modified, not changed.” 

«True, true!” assented. Wamer, still in his low, 
strauge voice. “ Education may modify, but it can- 
not utterly change, By. the way, Sidney, talking of 
a picture of that poor little dead creature whom | 
never saw, but over whose untimely death L mourn 
with you, I should think we might obtain one that 
would do to give to Barbara, You know how your 








wife spoke of the ‘little grave between you,’ on the 
day you came here. I believe I could paint the 
picture myself. Was there anything peculiar about 
her? Any mark?” 

“Her face was perfection; but on her ri¢ht arm, 
above the elbow, there was a little, birth-mark, 
shaped like an irregular cross. Of course, that need 
not be depicted. I should never have noticed the 
mark, but that Sir Graham called my attention to it, 
and made some jocular remark to the effect that the 
child would do for a heroine, nature having provided 
her with a mark for identification. Poor little one! 
I hope that her life has unfolded in a brighter land 
than this—like a delicate flower temoved to a more 
genial climate !” f 

“ An irregular cross on the right azm, above the 
elbow,” muttered Wamer to himself, inaudibly. 

Lord Champney neither heard nor heeded his 
kinsman’s words, He was recalling to, his own mind 
the picture of the fair and sweet little child that had 
never lain on its mother’s bosom. 

“It was hard for poor Barbara,” he thonght. “I 


‘ cannot wonder that she hates me.” 


“ Your girl would. bo.about seventeen now, if she 
had lived—would she not, Sidney?” 

Lord Champney replied in the affirmative. 

“ Have you everformed any idea of bow she would 
have looked?” 

“ Yes,” said his lordship, my vy “TI often 
think of her_as she must look now in heaven! She 
has shy, violet eyes, a pure, sweet face, made 
glorious by the nobleness and grandeur of her soul, 
and a lovely mouth radiant with a sweet and steady 
smile, Sheis tender and bright and beautiful—my 
little lost: Barbara!” 

“T have seen a face suchas you describe,” said 
Wamer, half-unconsciously, thinking. of Dora. “I 
know just such a being as. you have depicted.” 

“Who is she? Where is she?’” 

“I was speaking of the, young lady I expect to 
marry,” he answered. “You must allow me a little 
lover's license, Siduey. Of course L think Miss 
Chessom an angel !” 

Lord Champney smiled. Wamer seized the op- 
portunity to adroitly turn the conversation, aud soon 
after withdrew. on pretence of changing his dusty 
travelling suit. 

When. he had gained his own room, all his sup- 
pressed excitement burst forth. 

“I must go back. to town immediately,” he mut- 
tered, excitedly. “ Great Heaven! Have I flung 
the gem from me, thiuking it paste? The girl liked 
me-—I know she did, Has she ceased to like me 
since. I insulted her? Is, she Lord Champney’s 
daughter? I must know. I must see, berarm. By 
George! she shall marry me, if I have to. force her 
into. it! I am groping blindfold in a deep mystery, 
but light has penetrated. 4 cannot comprehend the 
game of those Narrs, but I believe Dora is the 
heiress of the Champuey estates, and that I must 
turn my sittention to her, instead of wasting so much 
time on her parents, As the husband of the grea. 
Champney heiress, I shall not have, to wait for Sid 
ney’s.death, The only question remaining now is— 
Is Dora the daughter of Lord Champney ?” 

(To be continued.) 


LEIGHTON HALL. 
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CHAPTER XX VLIL 
Something th ere was in her life incomplete, imperfect, 


unfini 





J 
Asif a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and fading, slowly descended 
Into the eastagain, from whence it late hadariseu. _ 
Evangeline, 
“Tsay, Roy,” he began, “I wonder you don't 
get married. You've everything with which to 


make a wife happy, and, surely there are scores of 
girls who would jump at the chance of coming here 
to live,” 

“ Perhaps so, but. you see I don’t exactly know 
where they are, and I should not care to be re- 
fuged,” and as he said it, visions of blue jackets 
and white skirts, and Miss Overton’s little boots 
mixed themselves together in his-brain in a con- 
fused kind of way, and as was quite natural, a 
thought of Georgie, too, crossed his mind. 

“You are too modest, boy—too modest. I know 
of forty, I'll bet, who would not say no.” 

“ Name one, please,” Roy said, shutting his eyes 
indolently, and leaning against the trunk of a tree. 

“ Well, there’s Agatha Shane for. one, and Bell 
Bradley for another, and—and—(by Jove, I may 4s 
well blurt it out and done with it,) and Georgie, DY 
wife’s niece. (I’m in forit now, confound it.) She's 
a splendid girl; don’t lack for offera.; had one this 
morning from that ome Bigelow.”’ 

‘Ah, did she? i 


but it’s my opinion she 
may just as well say it— 
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e— 
you, and I’d rather have you for a son-in-law than 
any man I know, 4nd I'll he hanged if I don’t 
think you've given her cause to suppose you meant 
something by hangin’ off and on as you have this 


last year or two. Anyhow, people think so, and 
talk about it, and suppose you to be , and 
that hurts a girl if it never comes toanything; and, 
well-xas Mrs. Burton’s husband—I feel called upon 


—yes—very much as tne head of ‘a family—to in- 
quire if you are in earnest or not—and if not—why 
—say it out, and let her alone; and not stand in the 
way of others. There, I’ve out with it.” 

The poor man wi his wet face with his hand- 
kerchief and 1 anywhere but at Roy, who had 
managed to make out from the rather confused 


—_ that he had done wrong to Georgie by al- 


owing people to think there was anything serious 
between them, and thatin the character of gie’s 
father, Mr. Burton had at last spoken to prevent more 
mischief in the future, Whileacknow ging to him- 
self that Mr. Burton was right, and that Georgie 
had some cause for complaint, Roy still found him- 
self in a quandary and uneertain how to act. If he 
owed Georgie any redress, he ought as.an honour- 
able man to pay it, and pospave he could not do 
better. She was a nice girl, he really believed, and 
would perhaps make him as happy as anyone he 
could select. He meant to marry some time, and 
might as well do it now as to put it off toa later 
period. And then the Bigelow-.offer did trouble him 
a little, and he b to see that he had fallen into 
the habit of loo upon Georgie as something 
essentially his own when he chose to make up his 
mind that she suited him. 

On the whole, she did suit him, and he would at 
once arrange with her, and have the matter settled. 
All this passed through his mind in much less time 
than it has-taken us to write it, and he was about 
to put his thoughts into words, when across the 
lawn came the sound of @ merry, girlish voice, 
which he knew to be.Miss: Overton’s; and again 
blue jackets, and brown eyes, and little feet brought 
a throb of something he could| not. define to his 
heart, and ie did not seem quite so desirable 
as she had a moment. before. But he must, say 
something, and so he began to explain that he meant 
no harm to Georgie by his attentions ; that he es- 
teemed her highly, and could not deny having had 
thoughts of making her his wife; but that he found 
himself so comfortable just as he was, with her al- 
ways available when he wanted her society, that he 
had put the matter off as something in the future; 
and so, perhaps had wronged her, but he would 


He did not finish the sentence, for a servant just 
then appeared around a clump of evergreens, telling 
him they were waiting for him upon,the lawn, where 
the refreshments were ready to be served. 

_“ Yes, I'll come atonce; “ and, with a sense of re- 
lief, Roy jumped up, and turning to Mr. Burton, 
said “You may be sure I shall do right in the 
future, whatever I may have: done in: the past. 
But tell me, please ’’—~and Roy's. voice dropped to 
a whisper—“ did she. know: you. were:to speak to 
me? Did she desire it ?”’ 

_“ Certainly not,” Mr, Burton replied, with some 
little ee of manner, which Roy acknowledged 
was just, while at-the same time he was glad: to be 
assured that Georgie did not know. 

She would have fallen in his estimation, if she 
had, and he wanted to think as. well of her as he 
could; for in his mind, as he walked back. to the 
lawn, there was a rapidly forming resolution to 
propose to her immediately, and thus make amends 
for any harm done her heretofore. 

The tables looked very pretty under the trees, 
with fruit, and flowers, and ices, and silver, and the 
guests were in their -gayest moods; but something 
was the matter, and Roy felt as if oppressed with 
a nightmare as he did the duties of host, seeing 
nothing distinctly except Miss Overton’s face, 
which, flushed with excitement, seemed prettier 
than ever. He did not-eare for Miss: Overton that 
he knew of ; certainly he had never had a thought 
of loving her, and yet. he knew. every time. she 
moved, and what she did, and what she said, and 
something connected with her, made it. harder for 
him to eoncentrate his mind on Georgie, as he felt 
in duty bound to do. 

The lawn tea was over at last, and the little 
arty were talking of a game of croquet by moon- 
ight, when down one of the gravel walks came Mrs. 

Burton, her rich silk rustling about her, and her lace 
streamers floating back from her head. She had 
desided to drive over in tho carriage, she said, as 
ou of the young people might be glad to ride 

me. 

She was =r affable and gracious, and when 
questioned with regard to » said she was 
better—so much better, indeed, that she was up and 
dressed, and feeling much like herself ; and then, 
by various little subterfuges, she tried todecoy Roy 
into going into the house, and finally succeeded 
by sisting that his mother must have a shawl if 
she persisted in staying out there in the evening 





ondeavour-—— 





air. way unsuspicious, Roy started for the 
house, and, looking into the parlour as he passed 
through the hall, gave vent to an exclamation of 
wane ina saiy bat etal poe 

what languidly, but still v: ly, upon a 
little divan standing in the nag-whahow. As Mrs. 
Burton had said, Gecgeemesaaey her headache 
had disappeared, and she thought often and regret- 
—_ of the party at Leighton, and wished herself 
with them. As she felt —— and her nerves 
became more quiet, the terror o: 

when her secret seemed in danger of 
ed to Roy Leighton, grew less and less. Maude 
was to be her sister, and, of course, it was for her 
interest to keep to herself whatever might be de- 
rogatory to any member of John’s family ; and, 
besides that, in thinking over al} that had been 
said, Georgie was not: quite sure as. tohow much 
Maude knew, and in that doubt wassome comfort. 
Besides that, Georgie meant to her part. of 
the contract religiously, and Edna agp 
fear from her, at least for the present. If Roy 
should show a decided liking for ae while she, in 
turn, tried to practise on him the wiles which had 
lured poor Charlie to his destruction, why then, in 
some quiet way, she might warn him or Mrs. 
Churchill as to whom they were harbouring. Anony- 
mous letters were always available, and should 
_ w Sat tonite nee mg ald oiimy a 
act. But for 0" gracious 
and kind to Miss Overton, and even petiier if ocea- 
sion should seem to. demand it; and th 
decided upon her réle, she felt 






little heaviness of her was. not 
And it was not; it ‘rather than detracted 
from her brilliant seldom looked 


y 
better than when Roy found her sitting alone inthe 
recess of the window, hee Siimielilale quite and in- 


dicative of secret ee j Sombie, 


and even sad and subdued 


t 
h ds folded upon. im @ tired 
od ys ten —a ee \airect reference to this end, she - trembled now that 


kind of way as if was glad: to rest, and did 
not care to be disturbed —— Roy himself. 

To do Georgie justice she no suspicion what. 
ever that her uncle had been interfering: om, her: 


behalf. Had she known it she would net. have come:| 


to Leighton on that night of all others, for in ar 
respects her instincts were correct, and she wo 
have shrunk from facing Roy so soon. Her, aunt 
had given her no hint of the plan to bring Reyto a 
decision, and so she was there in ss a $ a 
whole: face a up with a sudden glow whic 


made buy ully, beautiful as.she.sat.withher, 
shawl of | : 

her sho and showing well agaiust her simple: 
dress of soft . tissue. 


Georgié-understood the art of dress to perfection, 
and never: did, bow, or-ribbon, or frill of lace, or 
wreath of ftowers‘appear upon Her person, wlhiose 
effect had not been duly studied first. She knew 
that all the young ladies at Leighton had worn 
white—knew, too, that after'one of her nervous 
headaches her complexion was apt to bea little 
sallow; and’so she had chosen black, as something 
better adapted to her face just then, and as a con- 
trast to the other girls. 

Roy liked her in black; he had told her so once, 
when her dress as now was silken tissue, and her 
only ornament a pure camellia twined among 
her glossy curls. She could not:get camellias now, 
but she had placed a white rose in her hair, and 
another upon the front of her dress; and Roy 
thought what a splendid woman.she was, and what 
a fine picture she made with the setting sunbeams 
falling so softly around her. And this picture 
might be his for the asking, he was very sure, and 
his gaye a throb of something like pleasure at 
finding her alone. 

a . ie!’ he exclaimed, coming forward 
and offering her his hand, ‘this is a surprise, I 
did not expect to find you here.” 

‘*Which does not. mean, I hope, that I am not 
welcome?” Georgie said, with one of her rare smiles. 

“Certainly not—you are always welcome here. 
How is that dreadful headache ?—better, I hope,” 
Roy replied, still holding her hand and looking 
down upon her, while she blushed coyly and prettily, 
and affected to draw her hand away from his. 

“What makes you have such dreadful headaches, 
I wonder ?” Roy said next, as he took a seat beside 
her, forgetful entirely of his mother’s shawl for 
which hte had been sent. 

Georgie did not know why she was so afflicted, 
unless it was from having too much time to think.. 
She believed she would be better if she had some 
aim in life, some interest beside: just living for her 
own gratification. She wanted something to do— 
something which wouid be of real benefit to man- 
kind, and she had had serious Menage of. offering 
herself as a teacher. That would rouse her up, 
and she should:feel as.if she were of use. to, some- 





body ; now she was not, and she was getting tired 
of eternally thinking of fashion and one's self. 
ie talked right on, clothing her sentiments 
in very appropriate language, and appearing as much 
in earnest as if she really had been meditating a 
trial of life, whereas’ she knew in her heart that she 
would die sooner than sacrifice herself in that way, 
and that the idea had birth in her brain that very 
instant when she first gave it expression. Accus- 
tomed to Roy as she was she saw ata glance the 
change in his manner towards her, and always on 
the look out for opportunities where he was con- 
cerned, she seized the present one and made the 
most of it. 
And her little ruse worked well, for the true, 
honest man at:her side, who had never deceived a 
person in his life, had no conception of the depths 


of art and h visy which she was capable of prac- 
tising. He ieved she did want something to 
occupy, ler mind, that she was tired of the idle, 


aimless life fashionable ladies led, and he felt him- 
self drawn towards her as he never had before. She 
certainly could make him happy, and perhaps he 
might as well speak now and have it settled. But 
before he-had a chance to do so Goorgie suddenly 
assumed a troubled, perplexed look, and after a 
little-hesitancy, said : 


“Roy; seem about as much like a brother to 
meas John does himself, and I want to ask you 
something in strict confidence. Do you know any- 


thing against Charlie Bigelow.? Hehas proposed to 


a dear friend of mine, and my ion is. wanted in the 
matter. [rather liked him myself, but men sometimes 
_| know eagh-other better than women know them, and 


}| 80, a6 I amdntereated in my young friend’s. happi- 
so-| Bess, Iiwish youstw, tell me honestly if you would 
advise her to 2 


looked at him, but her eyes 
| drooped beneath. somet which she saw in his, 
and her cheeks burned pai while the better 


cued out agpinet: seliainey teat 

cried out against . ton to take 
the step he was meditating, She knew he was ; she 
saw it in his face, and thought every word she had 
mattered since he joined her-had-been spoken with a 


she. saw the end. 

as if to ward it off. 
the tho of losing 
in eyes. pear en ro idea of 
marrying that:Bigelow, the thought was not a 
wat-one.to him. Something would be lost from 
life: if Georgie was gone, and he could not let 
her gowithout. an effort to keep her. The blue 
jacket and the brown eyes, and tiny boots were out 
of sight now; it was his hour of temptation, when 


his eyjl. genius was in the ascendant, and 
“ something tells me that ¢ oung 


half raised her 
Was @ man, and man- 
rgie made her more 


Georgie, 
friend of whom have spoken is: yourself. Do 
you love Charlie Bi w, Georgie ?” 
He-spoke se kindly that:the hot tears came with 


a swift rush to Georgie’s eyes, which wore very 
lustrous and beseeching, when for an instant they 
looked up at Roy, who continued : 

‘I don’t believe you do; and if not, don’t marry 
him for the sake of an aim in life. Better carry 
out your idea and. teach; that were a far more 
honourable thing to do than marrying without love. 
But, Georgie, why do either? Why not come herd 
and live with me? I have always had a vague idea 
that you would come sometime. Will you, Georgie ?”’ 

He had passed the Rubicon at last, had said the 
words he could not recall, and he waited for her 
answer, but was not prepared for it as it came. For 
a moment Georgie sat perfectly silent, look ng up 
at him with an expression of perfect happiness 
beaming in her eyes, and showing itself in every 
feature of her face; then gradually the expression 
changed, and was succeeded by one of terror and 
remorse, and the dark eyes, shining with tears, 
turned away from Roy and seemed to be looking 
far away at something only they could see—some- 
thing which made them terrible while that fixed, 
stony gaze lasted. Russell, had he been there, 
would possibly have recognised that look and re- 
membered the noisome court, the prisoner at the 
bar, and the wild eyes gleaming like coals of fire; 
but Roy had no reminiscences to be awakened, 
and he wondered at Georgie’s emotions, and if it were 
thus all women acted under similar cireumstances. 

‘“* Speak, Georgie,” he began again. ‘“ Won’t you 
anewer me /”’ 

And this time he passed his arm around her, but 
she writhed herself from his embrace, and putting 
out both hands as if to keep him off, said im- 
petuously : 

“Don’t, Roy; don’t touch me; don’t say the 
words again tome; take them back, please, lest it 
prove a greater temptation than I can bear, for, 
Roy, oh, +L do—t do love you, and if I could I 
would gladly live with you always; but—but—I 
can’t—I can’t. I am—I was—oh, Roy, take the 
words back before I go quite mad.” 

(Te be continued.) 
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[CoUNT VON BISMARK SCHG&NHAUSEN ] 


M. BISMARK. 


Ir ever there were a statesman who could be 
tzuly desiznated the béte noir of his contemporaries, it 
is the Prussian diplomatist, Count Otto Von Bis- 
mark-Schcenhausen. whose portrait we this week 
engrave. He has been for a series of years the 
enfant terrible of the political world, and has made 
himself the stirrer-up of strife in it more distinctively 
than any other politician of this generation. Pos- 
sessing considerable intellectual power, great ex- 


perience in statecraft, and strong absolutist prin- | 


ciples, he has been long the guiding spirit in directing 
the political action of Prussia, and, indeed been 
generally recognised as the alter ego of the king 
himself, of whose autocratic sentiments he has been 
the fitting mouthpiece and faithful reflex. 
such congenial feelings and ideas, Count von Bis- 
mark is as much identified with the thoughts and 
actions of King William I. as Wolsey was with our 
ilenry VIII., or Strafford with our Charles I. ; 
under his guidance, absolutism as the ruling prin- 
ciple of government is as strongly characteristic 
of the sway of the Prussian sovereign, asit ever was 
or could have been even in days when the “divine 
right of kings ” had not become an exploded doctrine ; 
“Tam the State” (Je suis l'état), being the maxim 
of the monarch, and “Land the King” (ego et rex 
meus) the motto of the minister. Under the couu- 
sels of Count von Bismark the King of Prussia has 


bad not a few political contests with bis people; he | 


has waged successfully more than one war in- 
spired by aggressive ambition against neighbouring 


nations, and is at the present moment plunged into | 


another with the most powerful military people of 
the Continent. 
with France will eud as triumphantly for Prussia 
as did the war against Denmark and that against 
Austria, is extr: mely doubtfal; the only thing cer- 


With | 


and | . 
| many were utterly overthrown, Bismark calmly with- 


Whether the result of this conflict | 


tain is, that Prussia must either now win such suc- 
cess as will suffice for the future to “ make her title 
good” as the controlling power on the Continent. and 
the one chief state of Germany, or consent to entirely 
forego those ambitious views which have for many 
years past been the cause of keeping the rest of Europe 
under the terrible pressure of heavy appeehensive 
armaments. t 

Karl Otto, Count von Bismark-Schcenhausen was 
born at Schcenhausen, April 1, 1814; he studied at 
Géttingen, Berlin, and Greifswald ; then entered the 
army, and was afterwards a lieutenant in the Land- 
wehr. He became a member of the Diet of the pro- 
vince of Saxony in 1846, and of the General Diet, in 


| which he made himself remarkable by the boldness 
| of his speeches, in 1847. On one occasion he argued 


that all great cities should be swept from the face of 
the earth, because they were the centres of demo- 
cracy and constitutionalism. 

In that memorable year of revolution, 1848, when 
every throne in Europe was shaken to its base, and 


stood the democratic tempest, and though he had to 
bend somewhat to the pressure of popular power, the 
storm of political excitement passed away leaving 
him as defiant as before, and the throne of his master 
untouched. Some three years later, when the tide 
of democracy had receded, and the era of govern- 
mental repression returned, Bismark entered the dip- 
lomatic service of Prussia, receiving the most im- 
portant appointment which at that time a German 
statesman could hold, that of the Legation to Frank- 
fort. At this time he sedulously set himself to 
countermine the position of Austria, as the military 
leader of Germany, which he resolved should hence- 
forth belong to Prussia, and Austria bedriven out of 
junction with the Zollverein. 

With these views, regarding Austria as the anta- 
gonist of Prussia, Le was sent, in 1852, to Vienna, 





——__ 


where he proved a constant adversary to Count Rech- 
berg. In 1858 a pamphlet, entitled ‘La Prusse et la 
Question Italienne,’ appeared, the authorship of 
which was generally attributed to him. In this pub- 
lication reterence was made to the antagonism 
existing between Austria and Prussia, aud a triple 
alliance between France, Prussia, and Russia was 
advocated. In March, 1859, M. Bismark was seut 
as ambassador to St. Petersburg, which post he held. 
until 1862, and having conciliated the czar, was de- 
corated with the order of Saint Alexander Newski. 
In May, 1862, he was appointed ambassador to Paris, 
where he received the Grand Crosg of the Legion of 
Honour from the Emperor Napoleon, and he was 
made Minister of the King's House and of Foreign 
Affairs in Prussia, Sept. 22. 

The Budget having been rejected by the Deputies, 
but adopted by the Upper Chamber, M. Bismark, iv 
the name of the king, dissolved the former, after » 
series of angry altercations. 

The newspapers which protested against the des- 
potic act were proceeded against with great severity, 
as were numerous public officials, magistrates, and 
others, who openly expressed views hostile to the 
government. In January, 1863, he protested against 
an address which the députies presented to the king, 
in which he was accused of having violated the con- 
stitution. Shortly after the affairs of Poland caused 
fresh difficulties. The Chamber of Deputies, by a 
majority of five to one, censured the Ministry for 
having concluded (February 8th) a secret treaty with 
Russia. After the close of the aggressive war waged 
by Prussia and.Austria against Denmark, and in which 
the Emperor of Austria, had very reluctantly taken 
part, M. von Bismark thought the time had arrived 
tor carrying out his long-cherished project of making 
Prussia the real head of Germany. 

His preparations for another aggressive war were 
completed, and, aided by an alliance with: Italy, ina 
campaign of a few weeks’ duratiou Austria and her 
allies were defeated. It is probable that dread of a 
still more formidable alliance induced M. von Bis- 
mark to stop short in his career of victory, as the 
Emperor Napoleon, in his speech to the French 
Chambers, declared that he had arrested the con- 
queror at the gates of Vienna. A preliminary treaty 
of peace with Austria was concluded at Nikolsburg, 
July 26, 1866, and as Austria consented to retire from 
Germany, the terms of a general pacification were 
arranged. 

Since the signing of the treaty of peace between 
Prussia and Austria, the state of Europe las, 
however, been little better than an armed truce: 
every nation haying some reason, considered to be 
more or less suficiont, for mistrusting the policy of 
the Machiavellian ministry of the Prussian King; 
and consequently for keeping its military resources 
at war standard.. The storm so long apprehended 
has at length burst over Europe; this time the 
Prussian armies and those of the Emperor of the 
French having commenced a conflict which threatens 
to deluge Europe once more in blood. The guilt of 
shedding it will lie largely at the door of Herr von 
Bismark, as the chief actor in the secret and ambi- 
tious political intrigues which have led to the pre- 
sent hostilities between Prussia and France. 

M. von Bismark was created a count, Septem- 
ber 16, 1865, and owns a fine estate in Pomerania, 
purchased for him in pursuance of a vote of the 
Berlin parliament. As a politician, the two clief 
characteristics of Count Bismark’s career have been 
a cynical absence of good faith and a constant reli- 
ance upon sheer brute force. 





Tuer damages done to the town of Bacup during 
the storm is estimated at 100,000/. 

Tue last accounts credit Russia with having 
700,000 repeating rifles ready - 

News has been received from Dr. Livingstone up 
to October last, and itis believed that the great ex- 
plorer is still alive and well. 

Tue Portuguese Consul-General at Bangkok, 
hale man, and an excellent swimmer, vhile bathing 
in the river Menam, suddenly sank from having 
come into collision with an electric eel, and was 
drowned, The Siamese say such deaths are not 
uncommon. 

In deepening a shaft aban old Merthyr pit, the 
other day, the workmen, after removing a quantity 
of water, discovered at the bottom a human skele- 
ton in excellent preservation. Fastened round 
the form was a heavy chain, attached to an old 
tramwheel. In June, 1859, a farm labourer, of the 
name of Richard Jones, suddenly disappeared frou 
the neighbourhood, and it is supposed that the re- 
mains which have been discovered are those of re | 
missing man, Owing to circumstances connect 
with Jones’s disappearance the presumption is that 
he was murdered. 
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MONTROSE; 
oR, 
THE RED KNIGHT. 





CHAPTER V. 

There he stood as one who dreamed ; 
Aud the red light glanced and gleamed 

Ou the armour that he wore ; 
And he shouted, as the rifted 
Streamers o'er him shook and shifted, 

* T accept thy challenge, Thor!” 

Saga of King Olaf. 

BERTRAM appeared at his post betimes in the morn- 
ing, aud hurried his men in their work upon the 
defences of the barbican. His heart was heavy and 
sad, for he bore the burden alone. Not at present 
dared he communicate the momentous intelligence to 
his fellows, though he believed them to be honest 
and true. During the day Margaret approached him, 
and asked him why he was so sad and thoughtful. 
He could not tell her the whole truth, but he told a 
part. He told her that he was sad because of the 
sins of those who were in authority, and whose deeds 
for selfish ends were bringing danger upon the 
Christians, And with this the maid was satisfied. 
She knew that Bertram had a great heart, and that 
his love was strong, and that his keen sense of jus- 
ce was always an inward monitor to his emotions 
and to his actions. She knew that he loved herself, 
and that he loved the good earl, and he would be 
true to the interest of all in the castle. He kissed 
her, bade her take heart ; then returned to his work. 

From the barbican Bertram could see the Black 
Tower; and shortly after noon he saw horsemen 
emerge from the grim fortress and ride down ‘the 
mountain, and enter the town. Had he known whom 
‘) trust, he might have given warning to the inhab- 
‘ants of the danger that threatened; but even he 
could not yet tell how nor when the blow was to fall. 
The castle demanded his first care, and when. the 
‘orm should burst, the true and the faithful might 
find shelter within its walls. 

Early on the following day a herald rede into the 
— of Montrose, and demanded to speak with Sir 
\ mers Douglas. Our hero went out, accompanied 
'y the earl, and in the herald he recognised a 
follower of St. Julien. 

“I bear a message to Sir Robert Douglas, Marquis 
Doon,” said the visitor. 

“Tam he,” answered Douglas. 

‘I bear to you,” said the herald, “ the gauntlet of 


[THE BISHOP'S CHOICE.] 


Sir Jasper St. Julien. 
plain just beyond the town, to the southward.” 

“ Bear back his gauntlet,” returned Douglas, “ and 
tell him I will touch it not.” 

“ He sends you defiance, and bids me 


He awaits you upon the 


” 





“Peace, knave! Back to your master, and tell 
him I will be with him within the hour. And tell 
him, too, that my lance and my sword are of sound 
temper.” 

The herald retired, and Sir Robert and his host 
returned to the keep. 

“ Now, by Our Lady !” cried the dauntless youth, 
“ this false knight shall be punished.” 

“ He surely knows you not if he thinks to over- 
come you,” responded Sir Darwin. “I look to see 
him go down at the first onset. If I have fear, it is 
of treachery.” 

“ He will not dare,” said Douglas. 

“ Ah,” replied the earl, shaking his head, “in such 
a direction a base coward may dare much. But we 
will go prepared.—Ah! here are the ladies.” 

The countess and Isabel approached them as they 
entered the hall. The maiden was sedate, but not 
downcast. She had heard the message of the herald, 
and knew the business in which her lover was en- 
gaged. 

“‘ Dear Robert,” she said, with great love and ten- 
derness in her beaming look, “ will it not make you 
stronger if I help you to put on and secure your 
armour ?” 

“‘ Aye, blessed one,” cried the youth, joyously. 
“ It will impart a strength to my arm which a 
score of craven knights could not withstand.” 

And she helped him don the steel trappings ; and 
when he stood fully armed and equipped, she folded 
her hands and breathed a blessing upon him. 

If Douglas had feared that Isabel would be sad 
and unhappy on account of the approaching conflict, 
the fear was now banished. 

“ Dear lady,” he cried, taking her hand in both 
his own, “I was sure of victory before; but your 
smile and blessing have made it doubly sure.” 

The earl had donned a suit of Milan mail, and 
when all was ready, he ordered the horses. For 
Douglas lie selected his own best war-horse—a 
charger of known power and nerve, and one well 
used to the joust ; and, accompanied by a dozen men- 
at-arms under the lead of Bertram, they set forth. 
When they had reached the level ground at the 
foot of the eminence upon which the castle stood, 





Douglas looked back, aud saw Isabel waving a white 





scarf from the battlement. He swung his plumed 
cap in respouse, and he fancied he could hear hex 
sweet words of blessing. In order to reach thie 
place of meeting they were obliged to pass through 
the town, and upon arrival they found St. Julie» 
waiting for them with only two attendants. Upon 
discovering this the earl would have sent his men- 
at-war back, but as a large number of the villagers 
had followed them-from Lystra, he thought his 
soldiers might be needed to preserve order. 

These villagers, knowing of the arrival of St. 
Julien, and seeing the knights from the castle on 
their way to meet him, had suspected that an ev- 
counter was upon the tapis; and as Sir Robert was 
the most thoroughly armed they judged that he was 
to be the combatant. Many of the people knew him, 
and loved him ; and it was plain to be seen that he 
had their sympathies. 

The Gascon knight was evidently in a hurry, for 
no sooner had our friends reached the plain than he 
rode forward, himself performing the office of herald. 

“ Sir Robert Douglas,” he cried, with his visor 
raised, *‘ I have come to mete out to you the punish- 
ment due to falsehood and calumny ; and I trust we 
may not remain long upon the ground to afford en- 
tertainment for the rabble.” 

“T am ready,” replied the Scot. “And I call on 
Heaven to witness that I have spoken naught con- 
cerning you but the truth.” 

“Thou art a false knight, and craven!’ 
St. Julien, “ as I will prove.” 

At this point the earl rode between them, and the 
Gascon drew back ; and shortly afterward a knighit 
who had accompanied Sir Jasper appeared for con- 
sultation. 

The preliminaries were soon arranged, and the 
lists or starting-points marked off. 

“ My dear boy,” said Montrose, as he rejoined his 
friend, “ you need no advice from me; but I must 
tell you that there isa demon in St. Julien’s eye. 


’ 


shouted 


He means mischief. Be wary, and becool, Throw 
uot a chance away. Are you ready?” 

“I am ready.” 

Douglas closed his visor, and the earl rode out toa 
spot opposite the centre of the tilting-ground, where 


he was joined by the herald, and presently the o1 
set’ was sounded, 

Jasper St. Julien was the first to start. His shiel:t 
was suspended abont his neck, his left hand bein 
required to. guide his horse ; but his early start gave 
him no advange. Sir Robert, who kuew very well 
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that the animal he bestrode needed no guiding at his ! 
hand, bore his shield upon his arm. At the sound of 
the trumpet his horse drew back; then reared high 
into the air, standing for a moment fairly upright ; 
and then, with a bound, leaped forward like a bolt 
shot from some huge engine. The combatants met 
in the mid-space, and the advantage of the freedom 
of Robert’s left arm was quickly manifest. With a 
dexterous movement he caught the point of his ad- 
versary’s lance upon the surface of his shield, and 
turned it over his head; and,.at the same time, his 
own good lance struck St. Julien’s shield fullin the 
centre, crashing through the polished metal driving 
it against the wearer’s breast, and hurling-hitm, beek- 
wards from his seat. The Scot regained:his: weapon 
and his balance without so much as: % perceptible, 
jostle, and rode on to the end of the list, amid the. 
acclamations of the spectators. 

“A Douglas! A Douglas!” they eried+—a limn- 
dred voices in concert. 

Jasper St, Julien arose from the ground}, and’ his: 
curses were loud and bitter. He claimed that as-yet 
there had been no proof. His attendant would have 
dissuaded him from another joust, but higenger was 
hot, and he, would not listen. He wouldifight to the 
death ; or, at leasts, until one. of them aliguld have 
become entirely disabled: 

Montrose. did: no move, from. his post. He saw 
that Douglas. was calm and: confident, andi he feared 
not for the result, 

Once more the comPatenta; were: at tlieir stations, 
and the signal wasagsin gitem. 

As before St. Julien atantediat thie fitatmote off the 
trumpet, while SinRobentie: a magni 
ficent vault, and them | z It. 
Sir Jasper bore hisIpneee lpsnesrtiiiietiitag,, and’ so-in- 
tent was he upon his own stroltey tiatelie:tools little 
note of the weapon that was aimediagaihst himself. 

‘‘ Is the Gascon crazy ?” cried Bertram, in surpriae,. | 

“ Either crazy or bewildered, I should judge,”’res |; 
turned Montrose. 

And no wonder they thought so, for St. Julien, as 
he approached the centré of the lists, lowered the 
point of his lance, bearing it straight towards his ad- 
versary’s thigh, evidently endeavouring to hit that 
least protected part of the body where the euilettes 
overlapped the cuisse. But he was not successful 
in his strange movement, as Robert’s horse, seeing 
the flash of the lance across his eye, leaped aside 
just in time to avoid the stroke, while the lance of 
the Scot, borne with strong and steady hand, touched 
St. Julien below the chin, carrying away the helm, 
but not unhorsing the wearer, as the strap of the 
head-piece had not been buckled: Douglas would 
have ridden on to the opposite barrier, but a call 
from the earl, accompanied by a shout of indignation 
from the spectators, caused him to turn. And he 
turned not a moment too soon, for he found St. Julien 
charging upon him with couched lance, and ih 
another instant he might have been wounded in the 
back. 

Sir Robert stopped not to consider what'this could 
mean. He only comprehended that it was a most 
distardly and murderous outrage, and he resolved to 
close the contest at once. By a simple touch of the 
spur he guided his horse clear of the impending 
stroke, and then, shaking the captured helm from his 
lance, he wheeled to the onset. St. Julien’s lance 
was shivered upon the opposing shield, while Doug- 
las, bearing his weapon surely, tore through the 
Gascon’s cuirass, bearing him headlong to the earth, 
with a gash upon the breast from which the blood 
flowed freely. 

Jasper St. Julien was assisted'to a grassy knoll, 
where his armour was removed, and his wound looked 
to; and meantime the earl rode up and grasped 
Douglas by the hand, 

“My noble boy,” he said, “ you have borne your- 
self right gallantly. You have not only overcome 
one who is acknowledged as an able knight, but you 
have punished the most distardly and monstrous out- 
rage | ever beheld.” 

“St. Julien behaved most strangely,” returned 
Douglas, raising his visor. ‘ What couldhave been 
his intent ?” 

“T cannot imagine, unless he thought that to draw 
a drop of your blood would be a victory; for, by 
my faith, his last effort was only to wound you, let 
it be where it would.” 

“IT wonder if he is dangerously hurt.” 

“T will ascertain.” 

And with this the earl approached the spot where 
the Gascon’s attendants were busy. He found a 
slight abrasion upon St. Julien’s cheek and temple, 
and the wound upon the breast; but no vital part 
had been touched. There was nothing dangerous. 





Montrose had reported the result to our hero, 
when an exclamation from one of the villagers ar- 
rested their attention. This man had picked up the 
steel head of St. Julien’s broken lance, and was 
bearing it to the earl. 

“What is it, my good man?” 

“ Look at this lance head, my lord,” returned the 
villager, shuddering. He was a middle-aged man, 
and had considerable reputation as a leech. 

“T see it,” said Sir Darwin. “Itis not a heavy 
one, but it seems sharp, and of good temper.” 

“Saten’® own temper!” exclaimed the leech. 
“ Tjook more closely, my lord! but be careful how 
you: Handle it.” 

‘Tiie-carl took the spear head, and Douglas drew 
near-to examine it. The polish of its point was 

dimmed by a film of a yellowish green colour, and it 
‘could be seen where drops of liquid, of the same 
hue, had trickled down and dried upon the sides off 
the blade. 

“ What is it?” asked Robert: 

“ Aye,—what is it?” echoed the eark.: 

“Do you not guess ?” said the leeoh. 

“T cannot. I dare not.” 

“Once,” pursued the vil p + 
time in studying alchemy, and learned® 
besides the science of metals. My lord; D 
persuaded that if the point: of that lance. had 
pricked the flesh, only teytheletting of a single 

oulidiliame, been the result.” 
saiilithe: Seot, looking from 
discoloured steel’to tlie, Ieghs. 

“ You have, the trath, St Bobert;. as 
firmly believe, :we, can, put the matter to. 
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having held it a little while upon the ground. he suf- 
fered it to arise. But the wounded sheep did not 
wander far. A few staggering steps, and it fell 
down and died! 

The beholders were struck with horror. 

Sir Darwin Montrose gazed upon the dead sheep, 
and saw the protruding tongue swollen and black, 
and then he took the lance head and rode to the spot 
where St. Julien had just been raised to a sitting 
posture. : 

‘Jasper St. Julien!” he said, “ will you explain 
to me this most marvellous thing ?” 

“ What thing ?” asked the wounded knight, start- 
ing and trembling when he saw what the earl held 
in his hand. 

“ Murderous assassin !” thundered the old noble, 
** thou knowest well to what I allude. Thy lance 
was poisoned !” 

“Tt is false!” gasped the Gascon, passionately. 

“ We have the proof, thou treacherous villain! 
Behold yonder sheep. A single prick of your lance 
head killed him.” 

“ I know nothing of it;” persisted St. Julien. “ If 
there was poison upon the lance, I did not put it 
there.” 

“ Base, false man!” cried the earl, casting the 
poisoned blade upon the ground, “ you have found just 
settlement of your cause with my guest, and hence- 
forth the gates of my castle are shut in your face. 
Dare not to darken my doors again !” 

“ Darwin Montrose,” returned the traitor, sa- 
vagely ; “you know not to whom you speak. You 
shall yet meet me, and eat those words! As for 
Robert Douglas, our reckoning is not corplete. You 
shall see!” 

The earl would stay to hear no more. 
rejoined Sir Robert he said : 

“Let us back to the.castle. Jasper St. Julien only 
raves. He is not worthy of future consideration ; 
and I doubt if he ever breaks a lance with a true 
knight again.” 

As the two knights rode from the plain the shouts 
of the loyal villagers followed them, bearing love 
and commendation upon the air; and the honest 
people little dreamed, while they thus gave express- 
ion to their feelings, what stores of vengeance the 
sore and wounded traitor was laying up against 
them. 

When Montrose and his party reached the castle 
they found the ladies anxiously awaiting them, and 
the story of the conflict was soon told, Isabel had 
been moved alone by joy and thankfulness. until she 
heard the story of the poisoned lance, but that 
filled her with terror andalarm. Her knowledge of 
St. Julion’s character led her to regard the event 


When he 


="4 


as the foreshadowing of darker things to come, and 
all the assurances of her lover could not banish the 
grim phantom of impending evil from her imagination, 


CHAPTER VL 
Your accent, St, Peter's, would betra 
eiditaenaiinetnass akvoer blue —— = 
The Golden Legend. 
Te shades. of}a Sabbath evening had fallen upon 
Lystra, and all wae: quiet in her highways and by- 
ways. Hubert, of Tripoli, ® man devoted io 
the Cross, and by his:people, had performed 
the religious services of the day, and was now 
alone in his.closet, His post was not at Lystra, but 
he: came hither at stated times to minister to th» 
faithful of the Christians. The night had gathered 
in.aghe thus sat, and he-wagat length aroused from 
his meditations, bya rap upem tiie door. He bade 
applicant enter. 


the 
> Aman : in am Ippg_mobe entered. He 
seemed to be: of a Christita, nation, but he wasa 
r to the: bishop, 
\ is this?” demanded the-old churchman, in 
“ admission ?” 
ied’ the visitor, 
and so came 


“ Butsir,” said Hubert, evidently not at all satis- 
fied with the explanation, “I eam have no business 
with any one on this holy days I beg that you 
will wait a more-fitting time.” 

“ That is a favour I cannot grant, my lord. My 
(business admits of no: delay.” 

“If you.must, proceed, my son, please. be seated, 

your errand: be. known.” 
‘The, stranger tock.a seat, with his back to the 


“My lon Bishop,” he said, “before presenting 
chief tmeitiess I have a question to ask. To you, 
* monsumy, iintrusted the welfare of the Chris- 
_ offtiimenmntry. Would you make a sacrifice 
for. 


“Were: not your deportment otherwise respectful,” 
replied Hubert, with dignity, “I should deem such 
@ question insulting.” 

“ And yet, my lordj I mean no insult. Would you 
make the sacrifice ?” 

“My life is upon the altar of my duty. What 
more can you ask ?” 

“TI might ask what you consider to be your duty?” 

“You have my answer inthe example of the mar- 
tyrs who have lived and died for the Cross of the 
Redeemer.” 

“ Easy, my lord. Let us leave the realm of ro- 
mance, and. come down to stern and present facts. 
Hold! Do rot ‘interrupt me. There is a fearful 
danger threatening your people. Those who have 
been intrusted with places of power have proved 
false. The Christian princes who were left to guard 
and protect our interests, have sought only to elevate 
themselves; and. the good swords which were en- 
listed against the Infidel are now drawn against 
brethren. Am I not right ?” 

‘Bre I answer further, tell me who you are.” 

“That you shall know in time, my lord; and be- 
fore we have done you shall see that I have reasou 
for thus preserving my mask, Do I not speak truly 
of our princes ?” 

“ Ofsome of them—yes; but not of all.” 

“But it is true of the most powerful.” 

“ Alas! I cannot deny it.” 

“ And, my lord, through that wickedness of the 
princes destruction is liable to fall upon us all.” 

“Go on, sir,’ said the bishop. “I cannot help 
you to explain yourerrand. Give me. full enlighten- 
ment.” 

The stranger reflected’a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded, rather with the air of one who dictates, than 
of one who asks a favour: , 

“T see by your manner, my lord, that:there 1s no 
need of long discussion; and I am certainly grate 
ful. And now to the point: While.our princes have 
been falsely and'traitorously aspiring to new and un- 
lawful powers, our people have grown weak by in- 
ternal strife, and have become entirely dissatistied. 
| Aye—more: Some of/our best knights have become 
disaffected, and will join in any movement that shall 
promise to dethrone the recreant chiefs. The Sara- 
cens have not been. unmindful of these things. The 
death of Saladin has not removed the nearest enemy 
of the Cross. Malek-Adel is concentrating the 
whole force of Islam to his support; and since the 
Christians will not keep their own peace, he cares 
not for the articles of the truce. In fact, the truce 
made between Kichard and Saladin has already bee 





broken by the Christian ‘pontiff, who is. now urgilg 
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another crusade. The Mussulmans are aware that 
the spirit of enmity was never more rife in the West 
than now; and they know that Celestine is marshal- 
ling his hosts for further war. This is treason on 
the part of the sovereign pontiff!” 

“ My son !” 

“Easy, my lord! Ido but speak the truth. Not 
content with the calamities which have befallen us 
through the unhappy and sinful strife of our own 
chiefs, the pope tramples the solemn truce under his 
feet, and. 4 

“Hold, stranger! I will hear no more of that. 
If you have a proposition for me, let me hear it at 
once.” 

“Then, my lord bishop, listen. Should the Sare- 
cens arise against us now, we should be swept away 
toa man. Their plans are perfected, and they await 
only the time when they shall be able to distinguish 
friends from foes.” 

“Methinks, they should know a Christian from a 
Mussulman, even, now,” said Hubert. 

“But all Christians are not true friends, nor are 
all Mussulmans enemies,” replied the stranger. “ As 
we are forced inte a situation where new alliances 
become necessary, we deem that. an honourable 
Saracen is better than a dishonest Christian.” 

“Enough, sir!” interrupted the bishop, arising 
from his seat “I think I can cut your business to 
shorter proportions, You would tell me that all 
who join the Infidel ranks, and swear allegiance to 
their new sultan, will be spared?” 

“You have hit my meaning, my lord: Such will 
not only be spared, but they will be protectedin their 
rightful possessions.” 

“And why do you come to me with the story?” 

“Because, as the head of the church in Tripoli, 
you have great influence, Look around you, my 
lord, Behold the thousands who are under your 
care—men, women, and children—and who. look to 
you for counsel and guidance, and who would not 
hesitate to follow your lead. A fearful danger 
threatens them, Aye—they are, threatened with 
utter extermination, And now, Hubert of Tripoli, I 
say unto thee—thou hast power to save them!” 

“How?” 

“ By submitting to that which cannot be overcome. 
Give your allegiance to Malek-Adel, and———” 

“ Hold, sir!” cried the bishop, indignantly. “ Thou 
speakest to Hubert de Balzan! and thou knowest 
him not. ‘Fore God, thou would’st have me the 
wickedest traitor of them all! ‘Dost thon talk of 
death ? For wast purpose came we hither? 
Wherefore dit we take up the Cross? Was it be- 
cause we would prolong our lives on earth; or, 
because we feared to die? No, no—it was that we 
might win the life eternal! Worm! I spurn thee! 
Think not to tempt, me with the glamour of thy 
sophistry. AJl who follow me will die in the faith, 
ccme death sooner or later, or come it as it will.” 

“Is this your answer, my lord ?” 

“ Te igs” 

“And you will listen to no argument—to no 
persuasion ?” 

“You have my answer.” 

“And to save the thousands of your people you 
will not give them a sign?” 

“I will give them a sign, false man. But that sign 
shall not be for their temporal, but for their eternal 
salvation. I will teach them to have no fear of them 
that can killonly the body.” 

“ And you will do no more?” 

“T will do no less,” 

“Then be your fate upon your own head; and 
may our people find a better friend !” 

Thus speaking the stranger arose, and moved 
towards the door, and threw it open ; but instead of 
passing out, he clapped his hands thrice, where- 
upon four companions appeared from the adjacant 
hall. They were stout, burly fellows, wearing 
crapes over their faces. 

“My lord bishop,” said the leader, turning again 
to the churchman, “you are my prisoner! Think 
not to summon assistance against us, for we have 
Temoved your attendants, and are cumplete masters 
of the place,” 

The bishop wasan old man, but he was true and 
zerlous ; and grasping a sword that hung near his 
hana, he would have resisted to the death ; but his 
assailants were cool and wary, and soon managed 
to disarm and secure him, after which his arms 
were pinioned, anda gag put into his mouth. 

“We shall do you. no further violence than you 
forces upon us,” said the leader of the ruffians. “ You 
must go with us.” 

With this,they led bim forth into the street, and 
after traversing several dark apd narrow ways they 








came to an open space where a number of horses 
were in waiting. Here the bishop resisted ; but 
his efforts were of no avail. He was lifted into a 
saddle, and firmly bound thereto, and then the party 
set off in a north-westerly direction, towards the 
heights of Lebanon. When they had entered upon 
the sandy plain beyond the town the bishop was 
no longer in ignorance of his destination. Far 
ahead, upon the mountain-side, in the grim darkness 
of the distance, was the Black Tower, and the path 
they had struck led only to that sombre fortress. 

On they moved, and as they reached the foot of 
the mountain they heard the tramp of a horse’s feet 
upon the rock, accompanied by the sharp clanking 
of steel. The leaders ordered that their prisoner 
should be withdrawn to the cover of the wood, and 
all would doubtless have hidden themselves had 
not the coming horseman detected two. of them, before 
they could get out-of the way; and he seemed tc 
have detected others, for he abruptly demanded, as 
he came to a halt: 

“How now? Who are ye, that thus cower and 
seek a cover upon the approach ofan honest man ?” 

If the leader of the ruffians held a thought of 
offering rudeness to the speaker, it was quickly put 
aside, for the stranger was a knight of large stature, 
bearing in his hand a lance, and at his side a heavy 
sword, while at his saddle-bow hung his buckler and 
his axe, Where the dim starbeams were reflected 
upon the surface of his armour a blood-red colour 
was apparent ; and this seemed to be. the hue from 
top to toe. 

“When we sought cover, sir knight,” replied 
the leader, “we knew not whether we were to meet 
a single honest man, or a full score.of knaves,; for, 
I trow, thou makest racket enough for a host.” 

“ Go you to the Black Tower ?” 

“We go to seek a shelter, fair sir—such shelter 
as was pointed out to us by a wayfarer whom we 
met on the road.” 

“ Who are ye ?” 

2 “ Pilgrims, sir knight, on our way to the Holy 
ity.” 

“ If ye be pilgrims, I wonder that ye did not seek 
ashelter more becoming to thy station. The castle 
of our good Christian knight of Montrose is not far 
away.” 

“ We are strangers in this valley, fair sir, and 
have come as we had direction.” 

“Then go your way in peace; and may Heaven 
help ali true men!” 

The knight spoke thus, and then rode on, down 
the mountain; and as soon as, he, had disappeared 
in the darkness the upward-bound party issued forth 
once more into the path. 

“By my faith!” cried the leader, “it is well that 
yonder knight did not see our prisoner, or we might 
have had warm work.” 

“ How ?” exclaimed another—“ with that one 
man ?” 

“Ah, but that one man hath the strength of a 
whole troop in his single arm. Have you not heard 
of thered knight of Saint John ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then know that you have just met him.” 

“ Pity it had not been daylight, that we might 
have seen what manner of man he is.” 

“You would have seen no more than you have 
already seen. He always wears his visor closed, 
and no man can tell what he is like, save that he 
is bold and mighty, and hath a faculty of appearing 
to people who least expect him or care to sev him.” 

“ And know you which side he is onin the present 
state of affairs ?” 

“ No—we cannot discover. Some think he is a 
friend to the Sultan of Damascus, while others main- 
tain that he is true to the Cross. But time will 
tell; and that time may not be far away.” 

The bishop had heard all, but the cruel gag upon 
his mouth had held him painfully silent, and he was 
forced to go on his way feeling that a golden 
opportunity had been lost. 

At length the grim fortress of the Black Tower 
was reached. The entrance was beneath a massive 
arch, into a court surrounded by walls of unusual 
height and thickness, The keep, or tower itself, 
was a dismal looking pile, built of rough-hewn 
stone, occupying a broad space upon its foundation 
of native rock, and lifting its dark battlements high 
towards the sky. Into one of the lower apartments 
of the tower the prisoner was conducted, where the 
gag was removed from his. mouth, and the bonds from 
his arms. Upon a low divan, directly in front of 
where he had been caused to stand sat one whom 
he knew, from the quality of his garb and the 
colour of his turban, to be an emir; and when he 





had looked into the dark face, with its overhanging 
brow, and had marked the fierce glittering eyes, he 
knew that he stood before the Emir Marouf. 

“Hubert de Balzan,” said the Moslem chief, 
“thou artin my power.” 

“Art thou the Emir Marouf?” demanded the 
bishop. 

“T am.” 

“ And did'st thou not sien the truce made between 
Richard and Saladin?” 

“ Aye, verily, did I.” 

“ And art thou not breaking it ?” 

“Out upon thee, my lord bishop. There 1s no 
truce. A truce broken by the high contracting 
parties is a truce no more. Knowest thou not that 
thine own sovereign pontiff—he whom thou callest 
pope—hath trampled the truce under his feet, and 
is even now sending new forces to revage and lay 
waste our fair inheritance? By Allah! thou art 
a knave if thou denyest it!” 

“It would ill become me, emir, to deny that of 
which I am ignorant,” replied the bishop, respectfully, 
but with dignity. “I have heard of that which 
you complain ; but I know not its truth.” 

“ But it is. true, nevertheless ; and before a new 
enemy arrives upon our shores, we will dispose of 
the old one. Thou knowest why thou hast been 
brought hither ?” 

“JT would hear it from your own lips, emir.” 

“ Then listen: It is the workof thine own people 
—of those who would save themselves and their 
fellows from destruction Dost, understand ?” 

“Not entirely.” 

“ Atthis moment,” pursued Marouf, “the Christians 
are fighting one against the other, and those who 
are tired of the struggle have resolvedto withdraw 
from it. Meantime the sons of Islam, seeing the 
truce broken by the Christian prinees, have 
determined to sweepaway every enemy from their 
land; but those Christians will be held as friends 
and protected as-such, who renounce their allegiance 
to the Cross, and: 4 

“Enough!” interrupted the bishop. “I under- 
stand you now; and you may set me down as one 
who will die, in defence of his religion.” 

“ Bethink thee, sir bishop. Thou art speaking 
now for thousands, As thou shalt set the example, 
so shall thy people turn to life, or to death.” 

“TI will lead them, then,” said Hubert, devoutly, 
“in the way of life everlasting!” 

“ And thou wilt not yield?” 

“Not to man. [I yield me to Heaven alone!” 

“Thon art a fool !” 

“T submit to thee, emir.” 

“ Aye—and thy submission shall bring thee toa 
grief more bitter than thou hast dreamed of if thou 
dost not change its tone. But we will give thee 
time for reflection. By the beard of the Prophet! 
but it shall go hard with thee if thou dost not recant! 
—Away with him! Let him reflect and repent.” 

The bishop was conducted away by three men, 
one of whom went in advance with a torch, while 
the others led him by the arms. Down into deep 
vaults, hewn from the solid rock, they took their 
way, and the prisoner was finally thrust into a 
narrow dungeon, and the iron door shut upon him. 
There was no pallet—-no.stovl—nothing but the bare 
and ragged walls; the rough, uneven floor, damp, 
chill, and noisome. 

And in the apartment which he hed left, the 
emir held counsel with the Christians who had joined 
the Moslem ranks. 

“ T will make him yield if I can,” said Marouf, in 
allusion to the bishop ; “and if he will not yield, 
we will hold him here, and give out that he has 
joined us. At allevents, he shall serve us, whether 
he will or no. And now for the other matter. We 
may not account our work properly begun until our 
stout Earl of Montrose is secured. By Allah! we 
have more to fear at his hands than fromall the rest. 
With the bishop and the earl in our power, we shall 
be masters of the occasion and of the situation.” 

“TI would suggest,” said a Frankish knight, “that 
Sir Darwin Montrose be deft to the care of Jasper 
St. Julien.” , 

“ Sir Jasper is true to us, I know,” replied Marouf ; 
“ but can he take the earl?” 

“ He assures me that he can. He has his plans 
to that end well perfected. I am sure we may trust 
him.”’ 

‘But we have no time to lose.” 

“ §t. Julien is even now about the work.” 

“ Good! We'll have an apartment ready for the 
stout earl. I shall greet him right warmly.” 

‘“ But be sure, emir, he will never recant.” 

“ But he can die, eh ?” : 
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“Yes.” 
“That will answer every purpose. He shall find 
a sure exit from the world in this tower!” 
(To be continued.) 





MYSTERY OF THE BLACK 
DIAMOND. 


——_-—~<>>_———_ 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

“What was that?” exclaimed Conway, arising 
and approaching Lady Violet’s and Miggs’ place of 
concealment. 

One of them had hit the keyand knocked it out 
of the lock. 

He tried the door of the wardrobe, stood a moment 
with a puzzled look on his face; and then, seeing 
that it was locked; came back and sat down again, 
saying : ‘ 

**I was sure I heard something fall on the floor 
of that wardrobe.” 

He took out his watch, and looked at it. 

“It is not so long now, before the Jawyers will 
come; shall I send Fidele to you?” he asked. 

“Oh! it can’t be time yet,” exclaimed Daisy, in 
affright. 

“It is so nearly time that you cannot more than 
dress, before they will be here. 
at once,”’ and he quitted the room. 

Daisy flew to the wardrobe. 

It was locked. 

“* Make an excuse to send Fidele away,”’ said her 
sister's voice. “We have dropped the key and 
cannot find it yet.” 

Conway came back to the door. 

“Did you speak ?” he asked. 

“I was wondering where the key of this ward- 
robe is,” blundered Daisy, in her fright and 
confusion. 

“‘I presume some of ours will fit it,’ said her 
husband, producing a ring of keys. He had not 
arrived at the dignity of keeping a valet yet. 

“Tt is of no consequence” said Daisy, in blank 
consternation, as he approached the wardrobe. Her 
frightened tone drew her husband’s attention. He 
glanced towards her in wonder. 

“It will only take a moment to try them,” he 
said, calmly adjusting one to the lock. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, Daisy darted 
forward and seized him by the arm. 

“Don’t stop now; I want to dress, you know.” 

But her voice shook so, that even Fidele, who 
had come in, and who was busily engaged with the 
contents of a trunk, lifted her head to stare at her. 

Conway turned, looked at her intently an instant, 
and shaking her hand from his arm; tried another 
key. the first one making no impression. 

That looks calmed Daisy somewhat, by recal- 
ling her in a measure to her senses. 

Kecollecting that such strange agitation must 
only provoke her husband, she turned away reso- 
lutely, and called Fidele to come and dress her 
hair, in a voice which only the strongest effort made 
steady. 

“You had better have a locksmith come, per- 
haps,’’ she said to her husband. 

** Nonsense ;’’ exclaimed Conway, in an irritated 
tone, as he impatiently tried key after key without 
finding one to fit. 

“Let him try my keys, Fidele,” she said, well 
knowing that they were all too small. But that 
offer had its effect on her husband, to relieve him 
once more of those doubts which always assailed 
him at any unusual circumstance. 

He went into the next room, without trying her 
keys, and ringing the bell, ordered the waiter, who 
came, toremove the breakfast service, which still 
stood there. 

As soon as she could, without attracting her hus- 
band’s attention, Daisy sent Fidele from the room. 

3ut she did not dare approach her sister’s place of 
concealment while Conway was within sound, and 
she waited in vain for some sign of life to proceed 
from it. 

Promptly at twelve, Merks and Herdle made 

. their appearance, and Conway received them. 

A slight air of triumphant satisfaction pervaded 
him, in memory of the previous interview with them 
at Maglescliffe. 

The lawyers were bland and complaisant to him, 
as the husband of the wealthiest client on their 
rolis, 

While they exchanged compliments, Daisy hur- 
ricdly spoke to her sister. 

A low reply came. What it was, in her excite- 
ment, Daisy could not distinguish, and that moment 
— husband came for her. She dared linger no 
onver. 

As she turned reluctantly to go with him, he 
saw that she was without her mask, and reminded 


er. 
Mutely and with cold fingers she adjusted the 


I will send Fidele 


covering to her disfigured face, and quitted the 
apartment on his arm. 

The lawyers met her with the grave and sympa- 
thetic manner befitting the circumstances and oc- 
casion. Both had often seen Lady Violct in the 
| glory of her beauty, and could not behold what they 

supposed was the wreck of that beauty without 
emotion. 

Both averted their eyes while they addressed the 
pretended Lady Violet, as much from disinclina- 
| tion to meet the troubled, unquiet glance which 
| shone through the apertures in her mask, as from 
delicacy to her. 

Meanwhile the situation of Lady Violet herself 
and her companion was far from an enviable one. 

The wardrobe, though large, was of mahogany, 
and so nearly air-tight, now that it was closed, 
that they were really suffering for the want of air. 
Mi was the first to complain. 

**T cannot breathe,” she said, in a whisper. 

Lady Violet began to experience the same diffi- 
culty, and guessed at once what was the matter. 
But both imagined they could easily enough endure 
for a little, and the instant Conway left the room, 
they began to search for the key, as well as they 
could by the sense of touch. But it eluded their 
most careful examination, having in reality lodged 
afew inches from the floor in the slight crevice 
made by a projection. 

“How long can we endure this?” asked mom 
Violet of her faithful companion. “‘I am faint al- 
ready.” 

Daisy had just quitted the room with her hus- 
band, and they understood that the lawyers had 
come. 

*T don’t know, I am sure,”’ said Miggs, in a low 
voice. ‘“Itisn’t likely we shall suffocate. Dear 
Lady Violet, we must find the key.’’ 

“We must if we can,” responded my lady, with 
some impatience. “I can’t imagine what Daisy 
will do now. If she puts hcr pen to paper, expo- 
sure is sure.” 

“Should you be frightened, my lady, if I 
fainted ?” asked Miggs, anxiousl7. ‘‘I do 3ome- 
times.” 

“You mustn’t here; it’sebsurd. ButI do feel 
faint,” said Lady Violet, dreamily. 
* * * * 6 

Meanwhile, in the next room, Daisy and Conway 
were with the solicitors, and the business upon which 
they came was at once introduced. 

“We shall trouble your ladyship very little,” ex- 
plained the senior of the two solicitors to Daisy. 
‘** There are only a few formalities to be gone through 
with, but the law requires them.” 

So saying, he proceeded to display several legal 
looking documents. Daisy made an attempt to take 
the first in her hands, but they shook so, that, pitying 
her evident trepidation, the lawyer held it himself 
while he explained its provisions to her, 

As her eye wandered blankly over the page, upon 
the mind of Mr. Herdle certain speculations forced 
themselves, 

He had dined at Eaglescliffe occasionally during 
the lifetime of the late earl, and he had also called 
upon him several times at his seatin Wales. Upon 
these occasions a liking had sprung up between him- 
selfand Lady Violet, such as does sometimes between 
people of much gravity and those of more volatile 
temper. It was utterly inconsistent with the friendli- 
ness which had existed between the lawyer and the 
young girl, and the manner in which Daisy had met 
him. Lady Violet was marvellously changed, com- 
mented he. 

“ You will please to sign here, my lady,” he said, 
pointing out the place for her signature. 

Daisy felt a cold tremor pass over her, as he put 
the pen in her hand. 

There must be some character in penmanship. 
Daisy's uncertain, spidery writing was totally unlike 
the clear decided tracing of her sister’s pen. 

It was this fact she thought of, as she took the pen 
from the lawyer’s hand, and held it a moment in her 
nearly nerveless fingers. 

The chances were, however, that neither Merkes 
nor Herdle knew her sister’s signature. She hesi- 
tated an instant and wrote. 

Violet, who could do anything, would make it 
right. 

As the lawyer took the paper and glanced at the 
signature, he started violently and changed colour, at 
the same time flashing a rapid look from the lady to 
Conway. The latter he knew to be a villain. 

Then he passed the document to his associate. 

Both the solicitors were perfectly familiar with 
Lady Violet’s signature, and considering all the cir- 
cumstances, with which they were tulerably conver- 
sont, their mystification was complete. Seeing their 
bluuk looks, Conway came forward. He was dis- 
trustful of these lawyers. He hated them ior not 
allowing his claim at Eaglescliffe. 

It was Mr. Herdle who answered the iuterrogation 
as to what was the matter. 





“This is not Lady Violet's signature,” that gen- 
tleman said, with some hesitation. 

Conway drew near, angrily. 

“ What is the reason it is not?” he asked, and 
glanced at the name. 
| He, too, knew Lady Violet’s hand. A half-audi- 
ble oath burst in exclamation from his lips. He 
knew this writing also. At the sight of it there 
seemed to rise before him the wild, despairing face 
of Marguerite Dupont—that Marguerite who had 
torn herself from the grasp that tried to save her, 
and flung herself in her shame and agony back into 
the flames. 

He crossed over to Daisy, who sat dumb and 
motionless, save for the flashing of her wild, bright 
eyes. At this moment came a sound of violent 
knocking from the bedroom. 

Darting a glance of mingled perplexity and rage 
at his wife, Conway turned from her and burst 
desperately into the bedroom. 

The knocking came from the wardrobe, and was 
accompanied now by the sound of a voice. But its 
accents were faint and gasping. Something in tle 
sound of that voice drew the two lawyers breathless 
after Conway with a strange and anxious look into 
each other's faces. They followed him. 

“Please to break the door open,” said the voice 
of Lady Violet, faintly. “We are suffocating for 
want of air.” 

Nothing doubting that this was some villany of 
Conway’s, and seeing that the key was not in the 
lock, the elder of ‘the two lawyers made the attempt 
to break the door in with the heel of his boot ; but 
it was of solid mfkogany, and he made no impression 
upon its 

Hig brother solicitor took out a bunch of keys and 
rapidly tried them. The ‘ifth fitted the lock. The 
bolt flew back, the door was open. 

The poor little governess, by far the frailer of the 
two, lay upon the floor within, seemingly uncon- 
scious. Lady Violet was sitting up, half supporting 
her on her lap. She could still speak. 

“ Attend to Miggs,” she said, faintly. “She 
breathes yet.” 

Conway had pressed forward as the door fell open. 
He saw the girl he ‘1ad supposed hopelessly tangled 
in his wicked net—he saw her, not a feature of the 
perfect face impaired, pale now and fainting for air, 
but peerless as ever in her glorious young beauty. 

Mr. Herdle had flung wide the windows, and Mr. 
Merkes brought tho limp and unconscious form of 
the governess to one, She w<s not, however, so far 
gone as she d, She opened her eyes very 
shortly and whispered, j: st above her breath: 

«My lady 2?” 

Mr. Merkes, a timid old bachelor, to whom the 
sight of womankind in general was a torture, looked 
boldly into Miggs’ pale little eyes, and spoke very 
kindly and assuringly. 

“Lady Violet is doing well.” 

Miggs, dimly conscious that the arms of a man 
clasped her for the first time in her life, made a 
movement to lift her head, and fainted away again 
instead. 

“* How nice she looks,” thought Mr. Merkes, as he 
noted, in sublime unconsciousness of the fainting, 
the little governess’s attire, dainty and spotless as 
usual. 

As the air revived her, Lady Violet lifted her 
eyes to Conway’s, and a faint smile crept to her lips. 

She would scarcely have been human if she had 
not felt some spark of triumph in foiling the mau. 
after all he had made her suffer, Besides, she couli 
not know him as her sister did, nor suspect what 
malign influence upon Daisy's future this unexpected 
revelation was to have. 

Assisted by Mr. Herdle, she rose to her feet, and 
was conducted to an easy chair. 

Conway had not stirred before. Now he went bac’ 
to Daisy. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, in a low voice ¢! 
concentrated passion. ‘ 

“ You know,” she answered, in accents of «espair- 
ing calmness; “your conscience must tell you, i! 
your heart does not.” a 

“You will find that neither my heart.nor my ©°2- 
science will trouble me much in future dealinys wit! 
you,” he said, in the same deadly tones. “ You are 
Marguerite Dupont! Fool that 1 was to sutier my- 
self to be so duped.” 

“TI am Marguerite Conway now.” : 

“Tt is false! you are not. Lady Violet is my wile. 
She does not deny it.” - 

“Vane, she knows all. 
Lyle’s letter.” 

“Ah!” in a voice of incredulous rage. 
do you know of Eleanor Lyle’s letter?” . 

“I am Bob. I went with you to Australis. 1 
stole that letter while you slept, and brought it to 
my sister.” 


With a swift bound 





She has seen [Eleanor 
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between herself and him, warned by the half-savage 
glare of his eves. 

“You can kill me if you like, I daresay you will 
some day,” she went on, despairingly ; “ but you can 
never kill these hours in which I:have been your 
wife in truth. I have been happy enough for a 
little while not to mind dying now so very much.” 

Lady Violet, meanwhile, in a few hurried words, 
had sufficiently explained the situation to Mr. Herdle. 
At her desire, he joined the unhappy pair in the 
next room. 

“Mr. Conway,” he began, “can I have your atten- 
tion a moment ?” 

Conway turned towards the solicitor half-savagely, 

“The Countess of Eaglescliffe bids me say that 
she is ready, for a eonsideration, to transfer to your 
wife the whole of the immense property left her by 
her mother’s brother—the late Mr. Granby.” 

“For a consideration ?” sneered Conway, all the 
villain in his nature drifting to the surface in this 
bitterest moment of his life. It was bitter as gall to 
find himself so utterly foiledin the momeut of supre- 
luest success. 

Daisy watched him anxiously. 

In his hali-savage state, Conway was scarcely 
capable of appreciating the magnificence of Lady 
Violet’s offer. 

_ You possess certain knowledge of value to Lady 
Violet,” said Mr. Herdle. 

“Do youknow what that knowledge is?” ques- 
tioued Conway eagerly. 

. “In general terms 1do. The countess has just 
luformed me.” 

“I decline the consideration business,’ muttered 
Conway, with a hiss like a beaten serpent, “I decline 
it utterly, What is mine I will keep. Lady Violet 
18 welcome to her own.” 

“Very well,” said the lawyer coolly ; “ you only 
put us to a little extra inconvenience.” 

“An inconvenience that Lady Violet would die 
‘ooner than undergo—the inconvenience of publicity. 
| happen to know how proud she is.” 

Prana Herdle made an involuntary gesture of 
sust, 

“Pray remember, Mr. Conway, that you are in 
the presence of ladies. Are you aware, sir, that you 
*xpose yourself to some severe penalties by forcing 
a _ obtain the information we seek through process 
of law ? ” 

Conway's only answer was a harsh laugh. 

Daisy had gone to her sister. Upon her knees, 
with her miserable face buried in the folds of Lady 
Violet's dress, she remained some momegts, Lady 





Violet touching her still beautiful hair with com- | 


miserating hand. She arose at last. 


“Give me half of the money our uncle left you, | 


Violet,” she said, ‘and let us go.” 

Her voice had a hollow, despairing accent. 

Her sister rose also, winding an arm about her 
waist, and gently drawing her towards the door. 

“Shall I send himaway, Daisy? Will you let me 
send him off, and youstay withme? Stay with me, 
darling ; I will love you as he never did. Don’t trust 
him after this; I can’t bear to have you trust him.” 

Lady Violet’s voice was full of tenderness, her 
eyes unfathomable in their love and compassion. 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Daisy ; “I am his wife now ; I 
will never leave him again.” 

With a sigh, Lady Violet released her, and went 
slowly out, alone. She was very pale, aud walked 
feebly ; but a resolute spirit shone from ber dark 
eyes, as she approached Mr. Herdle, and put her 
hand on his arm. 

The solicitor instantly drew forward a cushioned 
chair; but she declined it, merely resting her hand 
upon the back while shespoke. Ah! low Conway's 
covetous soul writhed at the sight of her. 

“T understand Mr. Conway to decline the terms of 
the arrangements I wished to make,” she said, in a 
low, but distinct voice, looking at him. 

“ Utterly, my lady!” he spoke sharply. 

“In that case,” said Lady Violet, placidly, “I 
shall transfer to my sister one half of my uucle’s 
property, secured to herself.” 

The ex-convict smiled. He knew that Daisy 
being a married woman, nothing could be conveyed 
to her independently. 

“T shall place itin the hands of trustees for her 
sole benefit,” corrected Lady Violet. ‘* You see 1 
know a little law, sir.” 

Conway smiled again. What was Daisy's was as 
good as his anyhow. 


right to claim my wifely fealty were ignoble or un- 
worthy, Vane Conway would not conceal his name 
from me. I know now, that whoever he is, he must 
be a king among men. I shall not have far to look 
for him, [ suspect.” 

Conway gave her a dark and searching look. But 
he could not read in her face what clue she had to a 
secret which he was ready to shed blood sooner than 
have her discover. 

“ May L inquire, in the interest of my sister, where 
you propose totake her?” asked Lady Violet. ‘1 








should be pleased to have her remain with me, but 
she chooses to go with her husband.” 

“Curse her!” muttered Conway, half audibly. 

“Of course, she will,” he said, answering the last 
part of Lady Violet’s speech ouly: “ wives are for 
better or worse.” 

Lady Violet took a few steps nearer him. 

“TF you let it be for worse,’ she said gently, but 
looking him straight in the face, “Heaven will re- 
ward you. It is granted few men to inspire such 
love as Daisy has for you.” 

And as she said it, Daisy herself glided to his 
side, and clasped her hands upon his arm. 

. “Oh, Vane, Vane, forgive me!” she entreated, in 
piteous accents. 

Conway answered his wife with a look before 
which her clasp dropped nerveless from his arm. To 
Lady Violet he said, bitterly: 

“ You should have thought of that when you were 
duping me into marrying a creature so hateful to 
me.” 
Daisy uttered a terrible cry. Lady Violet turned 
of so ghastly a whiteness that Mr, Ierdle, who had 
stood silenced through all, by the gesture of her 


hand, came swiftly to her side. ® 


“ None but a coward would so speak to a woman,” 
he said, sternly, to Conway. 

Lady Violet turned to her sister. 

“ You will stay with me, Daisy,” she said, per- 
emptorily. “ You will never leave me for this man, 
who could so outrage us both.” 

Daisy only covered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed. Conway stood aloof with an expression of 
careless insolence that accorded well with that vil- 
lanous zigzag cut across his cheek. 

“ You have better stay with your sister, Mrs. Con- 
way,” he said with reckless impertinence. “I am 
going upon the Continent; and to tell the truth, [ 


| don’t want you.” 

“ As ior that knowledge which Mr. Conway per- | 
sists in wronging me by making a secret of, I have | 
one consolation concerning it: If he who has the | 


Daisy’s agitation was frightful to see. 

Miss Miggs and Mr. Merkes had by this time 
joined in their indignation at Conway, going far to 
stimulate the little governess’s drooping strength. 

She brought Lady Violet’s hat and veil now. 

“Let us go my lady,” she whispered eutreat- 
ingly. 

“Oh, Miggs; how can I leave Daisy with tliat be? 
man? Will you come, sister?” she asked on 
more. 

Daisy laid her cheek on the other’s shoulder. 

“ Not now,” she whispered, “go awaya while, ¢ 
leave us alongs, I will come to you by-and-bye.”” 

“I’m wfraid to leave you alone with him,” 


or- 
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“Yes.” 
“That will answer every purpose. He shall find 
a sure exit from the world in this tower!” 


(To be continued.) 





MYSTERY OF THE BLACK 
DIAMOND. 


———- —_> —_ 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

“WHat was that?” exclaimed Conway, arising 
and approaching Lady Violet’s and Miggs’ place of 
concealment. 

One of them had hit the keyand knocked it out 
of the lock. 

He tried the door of the wardrobe, stood a moment 
with a puzzled look on his face; and then, seeing 
that it was locked; came back and sat down again, 
saying : , 

‘I was sure I heard something fall on the floor 
of that wardrobe.” 

He took out his watch, and looked at it. 

“Tt is not so long now, before the Jawyers will 
come; shall I send Fidele to you?” he asked. 

“Oh! it can’t be time yet,” exclaimed Daisy, in 
affright. 

“It is so nearly time that you cannot more than 
dress, before they will be here. 
at once,” and he quitted the room. 

Daisy flew to the wardrobe. 

It was locked. 

‘“* Make an excuse to send Fidele away,” said her 
sister’s voice. ‘‘We have dropped the key and 
cannot find it yet.” 

Conway came back to the door. 

“Did you speak ?” heasked. 

“I was wondering where the key of this ward- 
robe is,” blundered Daisy, in her fright and 
confusion. 

“‘T presume some of ours will fit it,” said her 
husband, producing a ring of keys. He had not 
arrived at the dignity of keeping a valet yet. 

“It is of no consequence” said Daisy, in blank 
consternation, as he approached the wardrobe. Her 
frightened tone drew her husband’s attention. He 
glanced towards her in wonder. 

“It will only take a moment to try them,” he 
said, calmly adjusting one to the lock. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, Daisy darted 
forward and seized him by the arm. 

‘Don’t stop now; I want to dress, you know.” 

But her voice shook so, that even Fidele, who 
had come in, and who was busily engaged with the 
contents of a trunk, lifted her head to stare at her. 

Conway turned, looked at her intently an instant, 
and shaking her hand from his arm; tried another 
key. the first one making no impression. 

‘That looks calmed Daisy somewhat, by recal- 
ling her in a measure to her senses. 

Kecollecting that such strange agitation must 
only provoke her husband, she turned away reso- 
lutely, and called Fidele to come and dress her 
— a voice which only the strongest effort made 
steady. 

“You had better have a locksmith come, per- 
haps,’’ she said to her husband. 

** Nonsense ;’’ exclaimed Conway, in an irritated 
tone, as he impatiently tried key after key without 
finding one to fit. 

“Let him try my keys, Fidele,” she said, well 
knowing that they were all too small. But that 
offer had its effect on her husband, to relieve him 
once more of those doubts which always assailed 
him at any unusual circumstance. 

He went into the next room, without trying her 
keys, and ringing the bell, ordered the waiter, who 
came, to remove the breakfast service, which still 
stood there. 

As soon as she could, without attracting her hus- 
band’s attention, Daisy sent Fidele from the room. 
But she did not dare approach her sister’s place of 
concealment while Conway was within sound, and 
she waited in vain for some sign of life to proceed 
from it. 

Promptly at twelve, Merks and Herdle made 

. their appearance, and Conway received them. 

A slight air of triumphant satisfaction pervaded 
him, in ng of the previous interview with them 
at Faglescliffe. 

Che lawyers were bland and complaisant to him, 
on he husband of the wealthiest client on their 
roils, 

While they exchanged compliments, Daisy hur- 
ricdly spoke to her sister. 

A low reply came. What it was, in her excite- 
ment, Daisy could not distinguish, and that moment 
-— husband came for her. She dared linger no 
oncer. 

As she turned reluctantly to go with him, he 
oon that she was without her mask, and reminded 

er. 

Mutely and with cold fingers she adjusted the 


I will send Fidele 
| 


covering to her disfigured face, and quitted the 
apartment on his arm. 

The lawyers met her with the grave and sympa- 
thetic manner befitting the circumstances and oc- 
casion. th had often seen Lady Violct in the 
glory of her beauty, and could not behold what they 
supposed was the wreck of that beauty without 
emotion. 

Both averted their eyes while they addressed the 
pretended Lady Violet, as much from disinclina- 
| tion to meet the troubled, unquiet glance which 
shone through the apertures in her mask, as from 
delicacy to her. 

Meanwhile the situation of Lady Violet herself 
and her companion was far from an enviable one. 

The wardrobe, though large, was of mahogany, 
and so nearly air-tight, now that it was closed, 
that they were really suffering for the want of air. 
Miggs was the first to complain. 

“*T cannot breathe,”’ she said, in a whisper. 

Lady Violet began to experience the same diffi- 
culty, and guessed at once what was the matter. 
But both imagined they could easily enough endure 
for a little, and the instant Conway left the room, 
they began to search for the key, as well as they 
could by the sense of touch. But it eluded their 
most careful examination, having in reality lodged 
afew inches from the floor in the slight crevice 
made by a projection. 

“ How long can we endure this?”’ asked Lan 4 
Violet of her faithful companion. “‘I am faint al- 
ready.” 

Daisy had just quitted the room with her hus- 
band, and they understood that the lawyers had 
come. 

* T don’t know, I am sure,” said Miggs, in a low 
voice. ‘It isn’t likely we shall suffocate. Dear 
Lady Violet, we must find the key.’’ 

“We must if we can,” responded my lady, with 
some impatience. “I can’t imagine what Daisy 
will do now. If she puts hcr pen to paper, expo- 
sure is sure.” 

“Should you be frightened, my lady, if I 
fainted ?” asked Miggs, anxiously. ‘‘I do 3ome- 
times.” 

“You mustn’t here; it’sebsurd. Brut EF do feel 
faint,” said Lady Violet, dreamily. 
- * * * * 

Meanwhile, in the next room, Daisy and Conway 
were with the solicitors, and the business upon which 
they came was at once introduced. 

“We shall trouble your ladyship very little,” ex- 
plained the senior of the two solicitors to Daisy. 
‘“* There are only a few formalities to be gone through 
with, but the law requires them.” 

So saying, he proceeded to display several legal 
looking documents. Daisy made an attempt to take 
the first in her hands, but they shook so, that, pitying 
her evident trepidation, the lawyer held it himself 
while he explained its provisions to her, 

As her eye wandered blankly over the page, upon 
the mind of Mr. Herdle certain speculations forced 
themselves. 

He had dined at Eaglescliffe occasionally during 
the lifetime of the late earl, and he had also calle: 
upon him several times at his seatin Wales. Upon 
these occasions a liking had sprung up between him- 
selfand Lady Violet, such as does sometimes between 
people of much gravity and those of more volatile 
temper. It was utterly inconsistent with the friendli- 
ness which had existed between the lawyer and the 
young girl, and the manner in which Daisy had met 
him. Lady Violet was marvellously changed, com- 
mented he. 

“ You will please to sign here, my lady,” he said, 
pointing out the place for her signature. 

Daisy felt a cold tremor pass over her, as he put 
the pen in her hand. 

There must be some character in penmanship. 
Daisy's uncertain, spidery writing was totally unlike 
the clear decided tracing of her sister’s pen. 

It was this fact she thought of, as she took the pen 
from the lawyer’s hand, and held it a moment in her 
nearly nerveless fingers. 

The chances were, however,.that neither Merkes 
nor Herdle knew her sister’s signature. She hesi- 
tated an instant and wrote. 

Violet, who could do anything, would make it 
right. 

As the lawyer took the paper and glanced at the 
signature, he started violently and changed colour, at 
the same time flashing a rapid look from the lady to 
Conway. ‘The latter he knew to be a villain. 

Then he passed the document to his associate. 

Both the solicitors were perfectly familiar with 
Lady Violet’s signature, and considering all the cir- 
cumstances, with which they were tolerably conver- 
sont, their mystification was complete. Seeiug their 
biauk looks, Conway came- forward. He was dis- 
trustful of these lawyers. He hated them jor not 
allowing his claim at Eaglescliffe. 

It was Mr. Herdle who answered the iuterrogation 
as to what was the matter. 








“This is not Lady Violet's signature,” that gen- 
tleman said, with some hesitation. 

Conway drew near, angrily. 

“ What is the reason it is not?” he asked, and 
glanced at the name. 

He, too, knew Lady Violet’s hand. A half-audi- 
ble oath burst in exclamation from his lips. LHe 
knew this writing also. At the sight of it there 
seemed to rise before him the wild, despairing face 
of Marguerite Dupont—that Marguerite who had 
torn herself from the grasp that tried to save her, 
and flung herself in her shame and agony back inte 
the flames. ‘ 

He crossed over to Daisy, who sat dumb and 
motionless, save for the flashing of her wild, bright 
eyes. At this moment came a sound of violent 
knocking from the bedroom. 

Darting a glance of mingled perplexity and rage 
at his wife, Conway turned from her and burst 
desperately into the bedroom. 

The knocking came from the wardrobe, and was 
accompanied now by the sound of a voice. But its 
accents were faint and gasping. Something in tle 
sound of that voice drew the two lawyers breathless 
after Conway with a strange and anxious look into 
each other’s faces. They followed him. 

“Please to break the door open,” said the voice 
of Lady Violet, faintly. ‘‘We are suffocating for 
want of air.” 

Nothing doubting that this was some villany of 
Conway’s, and seeing that the key was not in the 
lock, the elder of the two lawyers made the attempt 
to break the door in with the heel of his boot ; but 
it was of solid mfkogany, and he made no impression 
upon its 

His-brother solicitor took out a bunch of keys and 
rapidly tried them. The fifth fitted the lock. The 
bolt flew. back, the door was open. 

The poor little governess, by far the frailer of the 
two, lay upon the floor within, seemingly uncon- 
scious. Lady Violet was sitting up, half supporting 
her on her lap. She could still speak. 

“ Attend to Miggs,” she said, faintly. 
breathes yet.” 

Conway had pressed forward as the door fell open. 
He saw the girl he ‘iad supposed hopelessly tangled 
in his wicked net—he saw her, not a feature of the 
perfect face impaired, pale now and fainting for air, 
but peerless as ever in hcr glorious young beauty. 

Mr. Herdle had flung wide the windows, and Mr. 
Merkes brought tho limp and unconscious form of 
the governess to one, She w<s not, however, so far 
gone as she d, She d her eyes very 
shortly and whispered, j: st above her breath: 

‘*My lady 2” 

Mr. Merkes, a timid old bachelor, to whom the 
sight of womankind in general was a torture, looked 
boldly into Miggs’ pele little eyes, and spoke very 
kindly and assuringly. 

“Lady Violet is doing well.” 

Miggs, dimly conscious that the arms of a man 
clasped her for the first time in her life, made a 
movement to lift her head, and fainted away again 
instead. 

“ How nice she looks,” thought Mr. Merkes, as he 
noted, in sublime unconsciousness of the fainting, 
the little governess’s attire, dainty and spotless as 
usual. 

As the air revived her, Lady Violet lifted her 
eyes to Conway’s, and a faint smile crept to her lips. 

She would scarcely have been human if she had 
not felt some spark of triumph in foiling the mav. 
after all he had made her suffer. Besides, she could 
not know him as her sister did, nor suspect what 
malign influence upon Daisy’s future this unexpected 
revelation was to have. 

Assisted by Mr. Herdle, she rose to her feet, and 
was conducted to an easy clair. 

Conway had not stirred before. Now he went bac’ 
to Daisy. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, in a low voice & 
concentrated passion. : 

“ You know,” she answered, in accents of <espair- 
ing calmness; “ your conscience must tell you, i? 
your heart does not.” - 

“You will find that neither my heart nor my co2- 
science will trouble me much in future dealinys wi!) 
you,” he said, in the same deadly tones. “ You are 
Marguerite Dupont! Fool that I was to suiier my- 
self to be so duped.” 

“T am Marguerite Conway now.” F 

“Tt is false! you are not. Lady Violet is my wife. 
She does not deny it.” 

“Vane, she knows all. 
Lyle’s letter.” 

“ Ah!” in a voice of incredulous rage. 
do you know of Eleanor Lyle’s letter?” . 

“I am Bob, I went with you to Australie. 1 
stole that letter while you slept, and brought it te 
my sister.” ’ 

With a swift bound Daisy placed the long table 
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between herself and him, warned by the half-savage 
glare of his eves. 

“You can kill me if you like, I daresay you will 
some day,” she went on, despairingly; “ but you can 
never kill these hours in which I have been your 
wife in truth. I have been happy enough for a 
little while not to mind dying now so very much.” 

Lady Violet, meanwhile, in a few hurried words, 
had sufficiently explained the situation to Mr. Herdle. 
At her desire, he joined the unhappy pair in the 
next room. 

“Mr. Conway,” he began, “can I have your atten- 
tion a moment ?” 

Conway turned towards the solicitor half-savagely. 

“The Countess of Eaglescliffe bids me say that 
she is ready, for a eonsideration, to transfer to your 
wife the whole of the immense property left her by 
her mother’s brother—the late Mr. Granby.” 

“For a consideration ?” sneered Conway, all the 
Villain in his nature drifting to the surface in this 
bitterest moment of his life. It was bitter as gall to 
tind himself so utterly foiled in the moment of supre- 
lest success. 

Daisy watched him anxiously. 

In his hali-savage state, Conway was scarcely 
capable of appreciating the magnificence of Lady 
Violet's offer. 

_ You possess certain knowledge of value to Lady 
Violet,” said Mr. Herdle. 

“Do youknow what that knowledge is?” ques- 
tioned Conway eagerly. 

_ “In general terms 1 do. 
luformed me.” 

“I decline the consideration business,’ muttered 
Conway, with a hiss like a beaten serpent, “I decline 
utterly. What is mine I will keep. Lady Violet 
18 welcome to her own.” 

“Very well,” said the lawyer coolly ; “ you only 
put us to a little extra inconvenience.” 

“An inconvenience that Lady Violet would die 
‘oouer than undergo—the inconvenience of publicity. 
| happen to know how proud she is.” 

a Herdle made an involuntary gesture of 
gust, 

, “Pray remember, Mr. Conway, that you are in 

the presence of ladies. Are you aware, sir, that you 

*tpose yourself to some severe penalties by forcing 

a ~ obtain the information we seek through process 

0 aw ? ” 

Conway's only answer was a harsh laugh. 

a aisy had gone to her sister. Upon her knees, 
me her miserable face buried in the folds of Lady 
lolet’s dress, she remained some moments, Lady 


The countess has just 





[THe SISTERS’ PARTING.] 


Violet touching her still beautiful hair with com- | 
miserating hand. She arose at last. | 
“Give me half of the money our uncle left you, | 
Violet,” she said, “and let us go.” 
Her voice had a hollow, despairing accent. 
Her sister rose also, winding an arm about her 
waist, and gently drawing her towards the door. 

“Shall I send him away, Daisy? Will you let me 
send him off, and youstay withme? Stay with me, 
darling ; I will love you as he never did, Don’t trust 
him after this; I can’t bear to have you trust him.” 

Lady Violet's voiee was full of tenderness, her 
eyes unfathomable in their love and compassion. 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Daisy ; “I am his wife now ; I 
will never leave him again.” 

With a sigh, Lady Violet released her, and went | 
slowly out, alone. She was very pale, aud walked 
feebly ; but a resolute spirit shone from her dark | 
eyes, as she approached Mr. Herdle, and put her 
hand on his arm. 

The solicitor instantly drew forward a cushioned 
chair; but she declined it, merely resting her hand 
upon the back while shespoke. Ah! how Couway’s 
covetous soul writhed at the sight of her. 

“T understand Mr. Conway to decline the terms of 
the arrangements I wished to make,” she said, in a 
low, but distinct voice, looking at him. 

“ Utterly, my lady!” he spoke sharply. 

“In that case,” said Lady Violet, placidly,“I 
shall transfer to my sister one half of my uucle’s 
property, secured to herself.” 

The ex-convict smiled. He knew that Daisy 
being a married woman, nothing could be conveyed 
to her independently. 

“T shall place itin the hands of trustees for her 
sole benefit,” corrected Lady Violet. ‘* You see I 
know a little law, sir.” 

Conway smiled again. 
good as his anyhow. 

“ As for that knowledge which Mr. Conway _per- 
sists in wronging me by making a secret of, I have 
one consolation concerning it: If he who has the | 
right to claim my wifely fealty were ignoble or un- 
worthy, Vane Conway would not conceal his name | 
from me. I know now, that whoever he is, he must 
be a king among men. I shall not have far to look | 
for him, [ suspect.” 

Conway gave her a dark and searching look. But 
he could not read in her face what clue she had to a 
secret which he was ready to shed blood sooner than 
have her discover. 

“ May I inquire, in the interest of my sister, where 
you propose totake her?” asked Lady Violet. “1 








What was Daisy's was as 





should be pleased to have her remain with me, but 
she chooses to go with her husband,” 

“ Curse her!” muttered Conway, half audibly. 

“ Of course, she will,” he said, answering the last 
part of Lady Violet’s speech ouly: “ wives are for 
better or worse.” 

Lady Violet took afew steps nearer him. 

“IF you let it be for worse,” she said gently, but 
looking him straight in the face, “Heaven will re- 
ward you. It is granted few men to inspire such 
love as Daisy has for you,” 

And as she said it, Daisy herself glided to his 
side, and clasped her hands upon his arm. 

. “Oh, Vane, Vane, forgive me!” she entreated, in 
piteous accents. 

Conway answered his wife with a look before 
which her clasp dropped nerveless from his arm. To 
Lady Violet he said, bitterly: 

“ You should have thought of that when you were 
duping me into marrying a creature so hateful to 
me.” 

Daisy uttered a terrible cry. Lady Violet turned 
of so ghastly a whiteness that Mr. Herdle, who had 


stood silenced through al], by the gesture of her 
° 


hand, came swiftly to her side. 

“ None but a coward would so speak to a woman,” 
he said, sternly, to Conway. 

Lady Violet turned to her sister. 

“ You will stay with me, Daisy,” she said, per- 
emptorily. “ You will never leave me fer this man, 
who could so outrage us both.” 

Daisy only covered her face with her bands, and 
sobbed. Conway stood aloof with an expression of 
careless insolence that acourded well with that vil- 
lanous zigzag cut across his cheek. 

“ You have better stay with your sister, Mrs. Con- 
way,” he said with reckless impertinence. “I am 
going upon the Continent; and to tell the truth, I 
don’t want you.” 

Daisy’s agitation was frightful to see. 

Miss Miggs and Mr. Merkes had by this time 
joined in their indignation at Conway, going far to 
stimulate the little governess’s drooping strength. 

She brought Lady Violet’s hat and veil now. 

“Let us go my lady,” she whispered eutreat- 
ingly. 

“Oh, Miggs; how can I leave Daisy with that be 
man? Will you come, sister?” she asked o1 
more. 

Daisy laid her cheek on the other’s shoulder. 

“ Not now,” she whispered, “go away a while, : 
leave us alons, I will come to you by-and-bye.” 

“I'm wfraid to leave you alone with him,” 
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sponded Lady Violet also in a whisper. “I’m afraid 
to leave you with him.” 

“I'm not afraid to stay,” and Daisy spoke almost 
impatiently. “He won't be so when we are alone.” 

And so they left her. 

“Why don’t you go too ?” they heard Conway say 
surlily, as they quitted the room, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TneY went to the apartments Miss Miggs had 
previously secured for herself and Daisy. The 
lawyers left presently with their documents signed 
by the genuine Lady Violet, and having her in- 
structions concerning that transfer of half her uncle’s 
money to her sister. 

An hour after, Miss Miggs passing through one of 
the halls, found Fidele crying and ‘wringing her 
hands bordering on distraction. She had returned 
only a little before from the errand Daisy had inven- 
ted to secure her abseuce for a time, Sbe had gone 
in, where Conway und his wife were; wad ad@ressed 
the latter as usual, as “My lady,” wheteupon Con- 
way had exploded. She had we'very clear idea of 
what followed, but she finished ‘wsomewhat'toufused 
recital with ; 

“T always expected he’d murder some of us.” 

Fidele as yet had not suspected anything. Now@he 
had to be told something of the truth, @nd-her attme- 
ment was excessive; hér joy as well. The mercéttal 
and vivacious French girl almost fainted'with eoouimy 
at Ler mistress’s feet. 

“To think! to think!” #he cried in rupture, ae@he 
dressed Lady Violet's Jong, ‘silky hair Once More, 
“ Ah, ciel, to think you have your own bewutiful face 
yet, my lady,” and tears in her briglt black 
eyes. 

“Lady Violet's anxiety eonceriing ‘her sister ‘was 
overpowering. 


It was not lessened, When @t , some ove 


n @veting 
knocked, and Daisy came gliding in. She did wotre- | 


turn her sister's eager caresses, and her manner Was 
constrained and chilly. 

“T only come,” she said, coolly, “to say that Vane 
and I would be glad to have that business about my 
uncle’s money arranged as soon as possible.” 

Lady Violet regarded her in amazement. 

“ W hat business do you refer to, Daisy?” 

“You know well enough,” responded she, in sin- 
gular irritation; ‘and that was not all I came to'say, 
either. My uncle would without doubt have it put in 
such a shape that my husband cannot touch it ex- 
cept through me. If I am to have the money at all, 
Violet, I must have it to do as I like with.” 

“Very well,” said her sister, in a sad, hurt voice; 
“you shall It was only your welfare [ thought of in 
wishing it seoure from Mr. Conway. What hiascome 
over you, Daisy ?” 

“Nothing has come over me. I don’t like to see 
people put on airs of generosity when they’re only 
doing their duty, that’s all.” 

“Duty!” repeated Lady Violet, indignantly, “and 
airs of generosity? I certainly have never treated you 
toany such. Everything I have is as'mach yours as 
mine, and always will be. It is not Vane Cotiway’s 
though.” 

Daisy stood silently a moment ; then she came be- 
side Lady Violet and extended her hand. 

“Good-bye,” she said. ‘ You are not angry with 

me?” . 
“ Angry!" repeated her sister, holding her land in 
a linge: ing clayp a moment. “Good-bye, then. No, 
angry? ne!” And suddenly she strained Daisy close, 
in a passionate embrace, “ Good-bye, darling! I don’t 
blame you I know whose fault it is that you are so 
unlike yourself.” 

And so the sisters parted. 

Lady Violet waited three days at the West End 
Hotel in strict seclusion. 

The business, concerning which Daisy expressed 
such ananxiety, had been concluded at once accord- 
ing to her wishes. But thongh the ex-convict had 
remained in the same hotel up to this time, he had 
not permitted his wife to see her sister at all, and 
they had at last departed, whither no one knew. 

Miss Miggs brought the news to the sad and 
dispirited young countess, 

Lady Violet had just closed an interview with her 
lawyers. The almost morbidly sensitive and high- 
spirited girl had given them permission to conduct 
any investigations they chose, which might tend to 
elucidate the unhappy mystery of her marriage. But 
‘hese investigations she stipulated must be made in 

he strictest secrecy, no possibility being incurred of 

‘agging lier proud name and strange story into the 

orching light of vulgar curiosity. 

Lady Violet turned at Miggs’ entrance eagerly. 

‘They have gone, my lady,” the little governess 

i, in a sorrowful voice. 
Gone!” cried Lady Violet, starting up. “Ob, 
<y, Daisy, when I toved you so, and you and I 





were alone left to each other, gone without telling 
me where.” 

“Probably to the Continent,” she added. “That 
is the common refuge of many people who have no 
respectability at home.” 

** What next, my lady?” Miss Miggs ventured to 
ask after awhile, judging that it weuld be better to 
break in upon her evidently brooding thoughts. 

Lady Violet looked up with a heavy sigh. 

“ Home next,”’ she said. 

“To Eaglescliffe ?” 

“T suppose so. Yes, to Eaglescliffe, though it will 
be lonely there vow, indeed. Ah! dear, dear Miggs, 
you are all the friend I have now. You must be 
mother, sister—everything.” 

The quick tears filled the little governess’s eyes. 

“My lady, my lady, I can't bear4o hear you talk so. 
Now that he is gone, you will find you have plenty of 
friends. The county families Will be flocking in 
upon you again by scores.” 

“ You don’t call ¢ah people fiends, I hope?” the 
young countess said, With risingseorn. “1 siwil'be 
surprised if they have the effrertery to come diter 
having made me thesubject of their condemntition’so | 
long. k 

“Tt was your apparént, wither then your real, | 
eourse they judged so severely,” observed Migys, 
with mildness. ; 

“ And what tight had they to@riticive me? -Am I 
not — mistress? Tt #hould nétwencern them,” : 

“What will you say on.your révamn'?” asked she | 
governess, f 

“Say? Nothing.” 

“ How will you explain matters, Iamew.” 

“T shall not explain them ‘at all ;“4eH@ Lady Violet 
laughed at her frien®’s Biewk countenwnee, “These 
people are so good #t ing. "We'will see how 
they will read this ; ides,” 


v8,” loom 
overspreading that — face, “What should I 
tell them, dear? W. 
‘those fardival 


‘expluuation would I give of 
at the Oliffe'that would not 

be worse thwn dilenoe? I had fur rather they specu- 

lated on tmagiuary fowrdatious than @n the real.” 

Miss Miggs vould not quite assetit to this view of 
the cas: ; but there really seemed ether, unless 
Lady Violet could feel willing to Tay “bere ‘the ead 
story of her girlish wilfulness and disobedience. 

**T hope papa knows how I’ve been punished, and 
how Lain being puvished still, for my treatment of 
him,” Lady Violet burst forth. 

“T think,” said the governess, softly, “you have 
no such cause to repruach yourself, and besides, ‘if 
the departed could experience ‘the emotious of this 
life, it would be very sad to have tliem know what 
we, whom they loved, suffer.” 

In the midst came Fidele with a letter. 

Lady Violet extended her hand eagerly, tlinking 
of Daisy. But the letter was for Miss Miggs. 

Fidele’s black eyes were dancing with suppressed 
amusement and intense curiosity, as she Vanished. 

The pale-eyed little governess ‘sank into a chair 
}in a flutter of surprise. 

“I'm afraid to open it,” she almost gasped. 

She kuew the formal writing upon the envelope. 
The letter was from Mr. Merkes. 

“ What nonsense, Miggs. Open it directly,” said 
Lady Violet, imperatively. 

« [—I think I'd rather not,” said Miggs, and then 
she changed her mind when Lady Violet had for- 
gotten aj] about it, and was quite at the wther side 
of the room, and timidly opened it, her quaint little 
hands trembling all the time. 

A sound between a gasp and a sob drew Lady 
Violet's attention. And tliere was her little unde- 
moustrative Miggs crying, pouring forth a perfect 
rain of tears. 

The young countess flew to her. 

“T'm such a nobody, you ktiow,” sobbed the go- 
verness, “and to think a grand gentleman like him 
should want me for a wife.” 

Despairing of getting any information from Miggs 
herself, Lady Violet glanced over the letter, which 
was readily enough surrendered to her. It ‘was, in- 
deed, a pompous offer from Mr. Merkes of his ‘hand, 
heart, aud worldly possessions. He had seen the 
pale-eyed, demure,and dainty governess occasionally 
in the brief calls he had made upou Lord Eagles- 
cliffe, when his senior partner was unable to go ‘to 
him. At such times, the very soul of the precise, 
system-worshipping lawyer had been moved. 

“Not a crumple in her dress, 6r a spot.or crease 
in her collar,” he had whispered to himself admir- 
ingly, never dreaming of such a Venture as the pre- 
sent, 

The day his senior partner had @ragged poor 
Miggs nearly suffocated out of the wardrobe, had 
finished Mr. Merkes’s business. He had been a 
dreamer ever since, shutting his eyes in the middle 
of the day to see the pale, unattractive little face on 
his unaccustomed shoulder, imagining the limp, 





slight weight supported ‘by his unaccustomed arms. 


again 





To cap all, when she grew better, and he spoke to 
her, she blushed at the earnestness with which he 
cautioned her not to get into such a scrape again. 
No woman had ever blushed for Merkes before. He 
experienced a sensation in consequence that nothing 
had been able to alleviate. Hence this letter at 
which poor Miggs cried her honest, womanly tears. 

“Nobody was ever kind to me, to speak of, unti) 
you and him,” she said to Lady Violet, in a half 
whisper. 

“ Then you'll have to marry him, and what wil} 

of me?” cried Lady Violet, in sudden alarm. 

Miggs drew her slight person quite erect. 

“Did you think that of me, Lady Violet?” she 
asked, reproachfully. 

And the devoted and honest creature actually the 
next day imposed upon Merkes the task of solving 
that sad mystery of my lady's life, before she would 
marry him. 

He was her first lover, and she was not ‘young, 
‘but it is not youth or beauty alone #hat render 
women despotic. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXPEeRmitents at SHOBPURYNESS.—Two Tounds 
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Rustine or Iron:Dr. Gdlvélt hus afforded 
some very useful informition on the rusting of iron. 
Rust is mainly poe pee of iron, and it has al- 
ways been supposed ‘that the active agents in pro- 
ducing it are moisture and oxygen. It seems, how- 
ever, from Dr. Calvert’s experiments, that carbonic 
acid must be associated with these to produce any 
considerable amount of oxidation. In dry oxygen 
iron does not rust at all, in moist oxygen but little 
and seldom, but in‘a mixture of moistcarbonic acid 
and oxygen, iron and steel rust’very rapidly. In 
like manner, a piece of bright iron placed in water 
saturated with oxygen rusts very little, but if car- 
boniec is present as well, oxidation goes on so fast 
that a dark precipitate is < in a very short 
time. Ouriously enough, bright iron placed in a 
solution of caustic or carbonated alkali does not 
rust at all. These facts show that'the points to 
be attended to in the preservation of iron from 
rust, are the exelusion of carbonic acid and mois- 
ture, two conditions which may be very easily ful- 


filled. 
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SPOTS ON PLATO. 

THE following is a summary of observations upon 
the spots visible on Plato daring April, May, and 
June, 1870, made by W. R. Birt, Esq F.R.AS. 

The June lowation having been very unfavourable 
for observations on the physical aspect of the nroon's 
surface, the returns are inadequate to determine with 
the necessary d of accuracy the gradations of 
visibility of the spots on the fluor of Plato. The 
number of observations amount to 35 of nine spots, 
out of the 36 now known; ‘nevertheless, they may 
be combined with the observatiotis of April aud 
May ; the number in April amounting to 118 of 17 
spots, aud in May to 111 of 28 spots. 

The entire number of spots observed in the three 
lunations is 30, of which four only—Nos. 1, 8, 4, and 
17—were recorded by four observers, Messrs. Gled- 
hill, Elger, Pratt, and Wiritley. No. 5 was seen by 
the three gentlemen whose names stand first. Eight 
spots were noticed by two observers—not in all in- 
stances by the same two—aud no less than 17 were 
seen by one observer only—the observer, as in the 
case just mentioned, not being the ‘same in évery in- 
stance. 

As may be expected from the unpropitions state of 
our own atmosphere daring June, the average nam- 
ber of spots seen on any one occasion in that month 
was as low’as 5, and ‘not more than 6°29 for the 
three months. Excluding spot No. 1 be standard) 
and No. 35 (the spot discovered by Mr. Gledbill in 
April last) we have 28 exbibitiug variations from 
the annual visibility given in the monthly notices of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, Vol. XXX., p. 161. 
The greatest number (18) have mnnifested a decrease 
not by any means of a regular character, or of nearly 
similar degrees, which, if the decrease of visibility 
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had depended ‘solely upon a-deteriora ted ‘state of our 
own atmosphere, ought ta have obtained. The 
small variation of niany of the 18 spote may faitly 
be attributed to this cause; there are, however, six 
instances in which the decrease is greater than “100, 
spots Nos. 13 and 19 having varied as much as ‘245 
apd ‘234 respectively. 

It was noticed inthe paper communicated to the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and to which réference 
has already been made as above, that ‘spot ‘No. 19 
exhibited the largest decrease of visibility in the six 
lunations, October, 1869, to March, 1870. “his de- 
crease was as muchas *374 below the degree de- 
termined between Apriland September, 1869. Itis 
now ‘236 lower than the annual degree of visibility 
determined in March, 1870. No, 13, neighbour- 
ing spot, has participated in this decrease next to 
No. 19. Its variation fromthe degree of visibility 
for the first six months was 316; it is now-lower 
than No, 19—viz.,:245, -It ienoteworthy that these 
spots are situated upon. a Jight ‘band or ;streak/in 
N.W. part of Plato. Whe meighbouring -spot, ‘No. 
16, on the same streak, ‘has not continued\to:partici- 
pate in this decrease : although at first it declinedin 
visibility as well‘as Nos, 18and 19, dt -has, during 
the last three lunations, inereasedjaid was observed 
during the unfavourable month ‘of June. ‘These 
facts appear to'be incotipdtible with the ‘supposi- 
tion that apparent changes ‘on ‘the ‘moon’s ‘surface 
depend upow changes in the direction ‘of ‘the sun's 
light upon objects, or on alterations of the angles 
in which the-sun’s rays from ‘them ‘meet the ¢yes 
of observers. 

Ten spots have'exhibited “during the three ‘Iuna- 
tions an increase of visibility which is‘trreconcilable 
with the idea that ‘the ‘larger ‘decrease during ‘the 
same period is entirely due to ‘a deteriorated terres- 
trial atmosphere. The greatest increase, *177, occurs 
in the spot No,"25, descovered by Mr. Elger, on 
October 19th, 1869,and subsequently observed by 
Messrs. Gledhill and Pratt. ‘The increase or decrease 
of visibility of a spot does not necessarily indieate, 
after a certain epoch, either a p tor continued 
change in the spot itself ; for as the determinations 
are comparative, an actual c ein the spot, ren- 
dering it, for example, “ hter,” and consequently 
more readily seen, its visibility during the time its 
brightness continues would rise,and its higher degree 
of visibility, so long as it was maixztained, would, to 
a certain extent, measure the duration of its maxi- 
mum, to borrow an illustration from the phenomena 
of variable stars; but when this brightness subsided 
and during the time the spot remained at its maxi- 
mum,it would be'seen on very fav bl sions, 
and its degree of visibility would fall and ‘oscillate 
within certain limits, dependent ‘in such «a ‘ease on 
the state of theearth’s atmosphere, 
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CHAPTER LVII1. 
— invisible but fastlyflying wings time had 
+) 


‘Twas morning! The glorious’ orb ‘of day ‘cast 
shafts of irradiating light overthe tropical earth, 
and awoke the plumed ‘songsters ‘to s of praise. 
: _ > — of _ — eran his head drown 

ack, his glossy curls, like rings of jet, fallingupon 

his brow, his dark orbs glowing with the light of 
thankfulness, his cheeks tinged with the'rosy hue 
of health, his searlet lips slightly parted, and ‘a 
bright smile playing over his features, stood the 
youth of the fiery heart. 
_ A few steps in the rear, ‘her brown’eyes.glisten- 
ing with tears of joy, her mild, sweet face wearing 
an expression of tranquil beautitude, and her hands 
clasped, stood Senorita Ines: Carro. 

The hall door being-open, ‘she had entered unper- 
celved. A moment longer, with that love-light 
shining like a soft halo o'er her features, she looked 
upon him, then moving silently forward,and-placing 
one fair hand apon his shoulder, gently said : 

You are well again, dear Enrique ?”’ 


At that moment his reflections w t pleasant 
and the sudden Sonae 


I pearance of that young and lovel 
face increased his happiness, until he forgot the 
fubarrassing relation which existed between them, 
thee the consequences6f -rashness, —— every- 
h ing but his love for her,‘and elasping her hands 
es earnestly into her eyes, and impulsively 
‘Yes, my Inez—my own, ‘my beautiful!” 
aelises Tare and entrancing, caused her heart to 
ime and filled her mind with gratitude and de- 
ght strangely commingled. Anon tears trickled 
hole, down her cheeks, dewdrops of .a pure and 
- Y joy, and timidly resting her head against his 
™m, While a look of calm trust overspread her fea- 
8, she whispered 3 





“The clouds have departed. Oh, Enrique, this 


is the happiest moment of my life.” 

A shade ‘gathered upon his brow, and he-deeply 
regretted his impetuosity ; but it was too late—the 
words ‘had gone forth, he could not recall them 
without compromising his own honour, and’sending 
a ‘pang of anguish to the heart of the confiding 
young creature who'clung to him with love's tena- 
éity. Neither of these things he would not, could 
not do. Again ‘his life was changed and by one 
word. He must abide the result, and, if fate willed, 
suffer the consequences:; but the preserit he, at least, 
could enjoy—that dangerous conclusion which man, 
old or ‘young, in love always comes to—and ‘the 
future? ‘He ceased his reflections, and geritly en- 
circling ‘her waist with his arm, gazed once ‘more 
into those tender, loving eyes, and dreamily re- 
turned: 

“Yes, Inez, I do love you with my whole heart 
and‘soul. And you?” 

“And I!” she said, in low tones of rapture. 
* Oh, Enrique, you have no:need to.ask me if Ilove. 
You know that my heart has ever been yours.” 

His face became almost sad’ as he thought: 

“Does she love me, or Enrique De Vega?” 

Then he anxiously quericd : 

‘Inez, will you always love me? Could no sud- 
den and unlooked-for shock'sever your affection ?’’ 

‘**Oh, Enrique, why do you speak thus? Canyou 
doubt me?” 

“No, aio, Inez,” he deprecatingly interposed, “I 
would as'soon doubt an angel. 1 know your love 
and ‘truth,‘and yet——”’ 

“And yet!” she repeated, while her face became 
melancholy ; “Oh, Enrique, can there be aught to 
mar your joy ?”’ 

He did not'speak at once. He was mentally en- 
gaged in devising a way to extricate himself from 
this dilemma. He could not tell her that he was 
not Enrique De Vega, for such a declaration would 
eall instantly to life the idea of his insanity, with 
its attendant compassion. He could not suggest 
that they should separate. for that would engender 
an immediate inquisition by'the Don, and give the 
whole ‘household grief, including himself. No, 
that were impracticable and unwise, and yet he 
felt that he must ascertain if her heart went out 
to him, orto the name that was forced u him, 
Suddenly a thought flew in upon his mind, which, 
if earefully expressed and well guarded, might as- 
sist him in obtaining the desired information. Ac- 
cordingly he smiled reassuringly, and remarked : 

“Come Inez and sit with me upon the sofa. I 
would speak with you. 2 
‘ — relieved yet still doubting, she plead- 
ngly-said : 

** You wiilnot say anything to make me sad, will 

ou ?’ , 

That bright face ‘upraised so tenderly, aroused 
new emotion'in his breast, and as he looked upon 
her slight form, and ‘then at his own powerfulframe, 
he ‘experienced that sensation which makes man 
feel more manly, and more thankful for his strength 
—the knowledge that he:has a fragile woman depen- 
dent‘upon him for :protection—more, that it is his 
duty and ‘pleasure to protect woman wherever 


he'may be. 

- Why are’you silent, Enrique?” 

“T'was, and am, thinking what a conteritment, 
ae both of prideand pleasure, I ‘feel, when 
I look'at you and know that Iam able to protect 
you, that — is my duty, that it is\one of the dearest 

man.” 


“ Thank Heaven you again have'the power,” ‘she 
fervently responded. ‘I feel reposein the strength 
and'love of your heart ; safety in the power of your 
arm, and pride and happiness in receiving that pro- 
tection which you are designed by nature to give. 
Oh, Enrique, it is very sweet for a true’woman to 
have some one to look up to, to rely upon, to 
honour, to love.”’ 

“ And how ennobling itis to manhood tohave, in 
return for his strength, and other qualities, the 
tenderness, devotion, confidence, reliance, and love 
of gentle woman.” 

-And in silence he! gazed upon her, while his.glow- 
ing face-attested to his appreciation of, and love for 
the fair being at his side. He was glad also that 


the former subject was banished from her mind, for | ° 


their conversation would serve as a preface to what 
he wished to advance. 

Presently he clasped her hands and said: 

“Inez, let us suppose for a moment that I am 
not Enrique De Vega, in that case, should you love 
me any less ?”’ 

She looked upon him in astonishment, then as 
she saw the brilliant smile that illumined his 
features, she laughed lightly, and exclaimed : 

‘* What a funny question ; ‘you are only trying to 
teaze me. You are not jealous already, are you?” 

He was pleased that she had received it in this 
mood, it occasioned him less annoyance. Involun- 
tarily his face became grave as he continued : 

‘* But seriously, Inez, would such a state of facts 
‘make any difference in your affection ?” 


“Your words are very strange Enrique ; your ex- 
pression changes very rapidly,.and there is an ill- 
concealed earnestness in your manner. I cannot 
comprehend your meaning.” 

He was somewhat surprised at her words, and 
eoncluded that either he was.a-very poor.actor or 
that-she had more penetration than he had given 
her credit'for. Fora few moments he was silent. 
Then noticing that she was becoming uneasy, he 
laughed lowly and said, though a slight degree of 
embarrassment lingered in his tones: 

‘You dear, silly child, your imagination is too 
fertile, and aided by ‘your solicitude sees things 
which your eyes have never beheld. Now I will 
explain to you. Or rather,for diversion, and to 
while away ‘the time—let us imagine that I am 
not Enrique De Vega—merely imagine, you under- 
stand, just.as if you.and I were concocting a plot- 
for a little romance—and that he is away in some 
distant country, Italy for instance, while I, a.tem- 
pest-tossed traveller, am living here under his name, 
and accepting your love which you tender me from 
force of early association, thinising me ‘to be En- 
rique De Vega. Very interesting, isn’t-it? Well, now 
we Will imagine that he has come back, that the 
Don Welcomes him, and knows that I.am but a 
stranger, and no relative. You are ealled upon to 
decide which you love, the real Enrique, or the iu- 
nocent stranger who has been obliged to play a 
part—which, oh, Inez, would your heart yearn to- 
wards ?”’ 

As he drew near the close he became eloquent, 
and now gazed into his companion’s face earnestly, 
ardently, alimvst fearfully,-as if the real Enrique 
were at hand and about to enter. 

While he lind been speaking her expression had 
changed from wonder to sadness, from sadness to 
fear, from fear to suspicion, and from suspicion to 
perplexity ; and while perturbed by the latter she 
rejoined : 

“IT do not like your romance. I don’t want to 
hear any more if itis not nicer than that.” 

“ But, Inez—please answer, just to carry the play 
out,. you know.’ 

** Your words confuse,” she slowly replied, grow- 
ing more puzzled, “ All I can say is, that you are 
Enrique De Vega, and I love you—I could not love 
another.” 

He perceived that she understood not his meaning, 
and fearing if he stated it more explicitly she would 


again pat the lunacy delusion, he, half play- 
fully, gravely, said ; 

‘* Now, Inez, tell me. Do you love the name, De 
Vega, or me ?”’ 

“T love you, and only you. What care I for 
names ?”’ 


He was well aware that this was said'without a 
knowledge of what was passing in his mind, or the 
most remote idea of the meaning that underlaid his 
words, and though not sat sfied he was obliged to 
be content, for he knew that were her mistrust 
aroused there would be a revival of the harassing 
incidents which hehad before experienced. Wishing 
to banish the least shade of doubt from her ‘mind, 
pe pecees both her hands within his own, and 


“Now, dear Inez, you make me happy. Most: 
fondly do I hope that our happiness may not have 
an abrupt ending.” 

The instant those words left his lips he would 
have given anything if he could have destroyed their 
effect ere they reached her ears. He did not intend 
to utter them, but his great love for her, and the 
sadness which even a thought of the dread contin- 

ncy of its severance involved, forced the words 
ome his mind to his lips before he was aware of it. 

Her eyelids drooped, her face became serious, and 
she hurriedly atid anxiously queried : 

“Oh, Enrique, why do these forebodings linger in 
your mind? Why-are you so melancholy ?” 

The little dissembling which he had indulged in, 
innocent though it was, had pained and disgusted 
him, and he felt that he must know whether she 
loved him or the one whose title was forced upom 
him, and willing to risk his happiness and peace of 
mind for a time upon that issue, he impressively 
answered : 
in You, Inez, can drive them away for ever, if you 


His tone, so deep and sincere that it was almost 
sad, and his glowing orbs bent entreatingly upon 
her brought a grieved expression to her face, and 
‘she eagerly returned : 

“Tell me them, dear Enrique, and with my whole 
heart do I promise you that I will.” 

He started forward, placed his hand upon her 
shoulder, and while his face flushed with excited 
earnestness, and his eyes beamed brilliantly, he 
exelaimed : 

“Then let not thoughts of names or past associa- 
tions mingle with your love. Forget everything— 
—_ love but this cabs this mind, this heart, this 
soul!” 

“Oh, why do you persist so in this ?’’ she timor- 





ously cried. “ Your words seem ominous,” 
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**But your promise—your promise!” 

She recoiled, while a terrible fear struck upon her 
heart. How his eyes glared, how rapidly his face 
changed colour! Great Heaven, he was insane 
again ; his monomania had taken a new form. She 
stood pale and trembling a moment, and then, 
thinking that acquiescence in his wild foibles would 
best quiet him, she threw one arm about his neck, 
tenderly stroked his brow with her hand, and 


soothingly said : 


[shall love you as long as I live, whether you | 


ure Enrique de Vega or not. Now drive all gloomy 
tnoughts from your mind and be happy, for you are 
us one risen from the dead !” 

Doubt, mistrust, were sweptaway from his mind, 
and joy in a grateful flood poured in. He knew not 
the motive that impelled her to speak thus, and in 
the intensity of her love and impatience he noticed 
not her perturbation, but imagined that a faint 
idea of his real position had dawned upon her mind, 
und that she spoke in accordance with the existing 
state of facts. 

Why he should have accredited such an unreason- 
able supposition as the above is attributed to love 
only—love, that inexplicable thing which throws 
u rose-coloured haze over the intellect of man, and 
vives woman ten thousand imaginary sorrows, 
which, however, at the time have all the force of the 
genuine. 

For a moment he gazed fondly upon her, and 
then, for the first time, in the excess of his happi- 
ness pressed his lips to her forehead, and mur- 
mured : 

** Now, dear, dear Inez, I am perfectly satisfied, 
and if possible love you more!” 

‘Thankful that what she considered the return of 
his insanity had been only momentary, and glad that 
ie had not divined her thoughts, she smiled kindly 
and responded : 

‘** And remain so, dear Enrique, for when you are 
unhappy I am sad. TI shall try very hard to keep 
the gloom from your face, for it is as much my duty 
now as it will——”’ She paused and blushed, and 
lightly continued : “* Never mind, you were too much 
interested,” 

She drew a watch from her pocket and glanced at 


““ Why, Enrique, I have been here a half-hour, and 
the Don expected me back in a minute and to 
bring you with me from your study. Come, let us 
yo down.” 

He smiled, clasped her hand, and together they 
descended the stairs. 

As they entered the sitting-room they were met 
by Sylvia, who took the unoccupied hand of the 
youth, and the three proceeded to the lawn. 

Don Santo watched them a moment, while his 
face grew bright, and then turning to his wife in a 
tremor of happy excitement, he exclaimed : 

** Ah, this is one of the most glorious days of my 
lifeo—my boy is out again! Come, wife, throw a 
shawl over your shoulders and come out upon the 
verandah, for there is our boy. Glorious—glo- 
rious !”’ 

Donna Eulalie regarded him in silence a moment, 
while a tranquil smile of joy overspread her 
genial features. Then she assumed a light shawl, 
and taking her husband’s arm walked with him to 
the lawn. 

‘See him, see him,” whispered the Don, pressing 
his wife’s hand ; “‘ see his eyes sparkle, see the flush 
of health upon his cheek! Oh, thank Heaven, wife, 
thank Heaven!” 

And the old man’s eyes became dim and his frame 
shook with the emotion and new animation which 
the picture of the youth, as he stood in an attitude 
of infinite grace, produced 

“Can we be thankful enough?” said Donna 
Kulalie, glancing from her husband to the youth. 
*-Can we realise that in the strong, handsome lad 
we behold him who a few weeks ago was wan and 
weak 7” 

*[t is miracnlous, miraculous !’’ commented the 
Don, shaking his head with an air of wonder, while 
his kindly face grew brighter, if possible. 

“It does seem mused Donna Enlalie, 
while her facial muscles quivered as her thoughts 
reverted to that dreadful hour, “and it is.a gift, 
a blessing, a peace for us during our age.” 

“arique turn your head,” whispered Sylvia, 
‘our parents are speaking of you.” 

The word “ parents,” jarred on his ear for such 
he knew not, but changing his position he saw the 
admiring eyes of the old couple bent upor him. 

A moment longer the Don gazed upon him ; then 
edvancing, he crew him to his breast, stroked his 

ita »-red into his shining, fathomless eyes, and 
joyfully said : fi 

** My son, my son! when I look at you and know 
that you are well again; and when I think 
what bliss is mine—which had it not been for 
ilfeaven’s mercy wou'!d have been anguish—I can 
only look at you, and clasp you to my arms, and 

ill your mother, and sister, and Inez to look at 
you too, while our hearts say—he lives! he lives!” 
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Tears stood in every eye, as the Don concluded: 
and for a moment they gazed upon the youth in 
silence—the silence of love, reverence, and thank- 
fulness. Then he was embraced by each, and each 
embrace was a prayer of gratitude, that the youth 
could once more walk among the flowers, and be- 
neath the sunlight. It wasa family reunion, where 
the noblest emotions of the human heart were 
evinced. 

All this time the youth had been silent, as he 
heard the words of soul-felt joy and praise ascend 
from the grateful hearts around him, his own ten- 
der heart was touched, and he, too, was happy, as 
far as appreciation of their love and kindness ex- 
tended, but beyond that, a barrier rose up dark and 
grim, and he trembled as he thought what the con- 
sequences might be when the delusion which they 
now lived under should be made apparent to 
them. 

* You do not speak, my son,” remarked the Don. 
He checked his flow of reflection, raised his eyes, 
pleasantly, and responded : 

**T see you allaround me, and very happy. What 
can I say to express my feelings ?”’ 

True. What could he say to portray his emo- 
tions? You see how he adhered to truth and 
honour, and how careful he was not to injure the 
feelings of those around him. 

“ Yes, it is as you say, my boy,” rejoined the 
Don, ‘‘no words can do justice to our bliss this 
day. But we will not be so grave. There are two 
kinds of happiness—if not more ; but these two will 
suffice for our purpose. First, reverential thank- 
fulness, which is calm and peaceful, but which, and 
very naturally, becomes grave and thoughtful after 
the inspiration—yes, that is the nearest I can give 
it in English; I use Spanish no more now—passes 
away. Then we have the happiness which courts 
laughter, innocent jest, and music for its auxiliaries, 
and which young people delight in most, but which 
pleases people of allages. Both kinds are agree- 
able, but the latter should always succeed the former 
just as the lighter notes of the organ follow the 
grand and thrilling swell.” 

The Don paused, smiled from one to the other, 
and then continued : ‘ 

“Now, wife, we will indulge in a little of the 
second kind of happiness, just as we used to do 
years ago.” 

The Don paused abruptly. What was it that 
caused his face to become sad and his eyes to droop f 

Whatever it was he shook the influence off, and 
resumed, though it was apparent that his joy was 
checked. 

“Yes, we will be very merry—will we not wife? 
We will have a little family celebration, which 
though it sometimes seems very uninteresting to 
those who look on, yet is very sweet and pleasant 
to the loved ones who participate. [used to play the 
flute years ago, and although I have not tried for a 
long time, 1 believe I can extract from it a few 
musical notes. Sylvia, please get it—it isin the 
parlour, in a compartment of the Clarice clock.” 

Sylvia shuddered as that name fell upon her ear, 
although there was no perceptible reason for it. 
She hurried away, however, without giving any 
indication of her feelings, whatever they were, and 
presently returned with the desired article. 

Don Santo received it, and fora moment regarded 
it reflectively. It was an elegant instrument, con- 
structed of some light but dark-coloured wood, and 
bound with gold circlets inlaid with peatls—a relic 
of his former grandeur, when Spain claimed him as 
one of her nobles. 

‘**Now, Sylvia and Inez,’”’ observed the Don, “I 
wish you to sing; you are well acquainted with what 
1 am about to play.” 

The Don placed the instrument to his lips, and 
presently its notes went forth low and soothing, 
then expanded in silvery clearness, and rippled 
sweetly upon the air. Anon Sylvia’s voice added 
the ringing soprano, and the mellow, carolling alto 
echoed from the lips of Inez, and the melody became 
rich and charming. 

A new quality for him to love! What music in 
the voice of Inez! Thus thought the youth as he sat 
and listened, until he seemed as one in a dream ; for 
the soft notes went to his heart and awoke a res- 
ponsive thrill. At length as the dulcet harmony 
filled his soul with delight, his lips parted, and 
his voice broke forth in deep, rich baritone. 

So entranced was he by the effect of the music 
that he hardly knew he had been participating until 
his companions suddenly ceased, and his voice ran 
over two bars in a solo. 

*You know I have often said, father,”’ remarked 
Donna Eulalie, with a glance of love and admira- 
tion at the youth, that ‘‘ Enrique’s voice would be a 
full and clear baritone,”’ 

“Ah, yes, yes!” exclaimed the Don gleefully, 
“and it is; he’s a fine singer : we shall have many 
hours of happiness yet, just like this; oh, I begin 
to beyoungagain. Now, my children, what next ?” 

‘*T will tell you, papa,” whispered Sylvia, “you 
remember Enrique’s wish ?” 





“Thank, you child, thank yon!” rejoined the 
Don, gladly, “‘ I had almost forgotten it.” 

And rising, he went into the servant’s depart. 
ment, spoke a few words to the coachman, an( 
then returned, and entered imto conversation with 
Donna Eulalie. 

Presently a groom appeared, leading a noble 
steed, of smooth, shiny flanks, shapely head, and 
slender limbs. 

“Look Enrique,” observed Inez, “ do you recog. 
nise him ?” 

The youth directed his eyes to the approaching 
horse, and smiled as he nae his favourite— 
Lex, on whose back he attémpted to escape 
from the hacienda. 

Then he answered : 

“Yes, but why is he here ?” 

“You recollect you said during your illness that 
you should like to own him ?” continued Inez. 

An expression of surprise arose to his features, 
and he was about to reply, when Don Santo placed 
his hand upon his shoulder, and kindly said : 

“The steed is yours, my boy ; I purchased him ¢ 
Senor Largo when oe were rm 4 ill, and at times | 
have walked into the stable, and looked upon hin 
and thought—will Enrique live to ride him again? 
But I am going back to the first kind of hap. 
piness again, for my eyes begin to trouble me. 
Take him and may you have as much pleasure in 
riding him as I didin baying him.” __ 

The youth had not expected this, and althongh 
very grateful and fully appreciating the generous 
spirit which prompted the act, yet he could not 
help feeling regret as the thought again forced it- 
self upon his mind, that he was receiving that which 
should be another’s. These reflections troubled him 
but gn instant. Then he grasped the Don’s hand, 
and earnestly answered : 

“You are kind, oh, very kind! andI thank you 
very much. I shall like the animal more now, he 
is both elegant and fast.” 

The Don noticed the absence of the word, f>‘her, 
in this remark, and sighed, but remembering Senor 
Reno’s injunction, made no comment. 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Sylvia, “is Enrique 
strong enough to ride ?” 

“Oh, no, no!’ interposed Donna Eulalie, with 
ae solicitude, “‘he had better wait a few 

rs Fe 


ys 

**It is decided,” remarked the youth with an af- 
fectionate smile, for he nourished great regard for 
Donna Eulalie, “* A mother’s wishes are ever to be 
respected.” \ 

The Don heardonly “ mother,” the indefinite “a,” 
he heeded not, and with new joy, cried : 

‘** Bless my boy, he loves his mother!” 

Another shaft of pain to the heart of the youth, 
as he saw his innocent words tortured into aiding 
the growing delusion, but he was powerlegs to pre- 
vent it and could only sigh in secret. 

A short time longer ope in conversation, and 
the party adjourned to the house. 

The remaining hours of papuing _ rapidly 
away, dinner was partaken of, an youth spent 
the afternoon in his study, which was at the left of 
his sleeping room, and could be entered either from 
the latter or from the hall. 

‘'was the hour of twilight.. The youth had been 
reading, but now the book lay half ons upon the 
desk at his side, while he, with the fore finger of 
his right hand resting me his temples was 
gazing meditatively out of the window. Anon as 
his reflection turned upon. the subject of his love, 
he changed his position, and drew a long res- 
piration. . 

“ Dear Enrique, why do you sigh ?” 

He started slightly, and beheld Inez gazing af- 
fectionately, yet anxiously upon him. ; 

“You were in my mind that» moment,’’ he said, 
arising, and offering his chair. 

She declined by a motion of her hand, and draw- 
ing an ottoman to his feet, seated herself, and 
raising her eyes to his face, queried : 

“* Why do you sit alone so much? Do you not 
know that = are missed from the home circle? 

‘‘T have become so used to solitude that I prefer 
it,” he evasively replied. P ' : 

“Thad better leave you then,” ‘she said, with 
downcast eyes. . 

** Inez—Inez why will you pain me by such words ? 
he impulsively exclaimed, “You, the only one 10 
this house whom I love.” “ 

“ Enrique, what mean you?” she ejaculated in 
mingled wonder and reproach, “ You are unkind. 

‘*J—you did not understand me,” he confus- 
edly stammered, an ‘with himself for his care- 
lessness. ‘I meant there were none whom I love 
in the same way that I do you.” , 

“ Ah, that is different!” she responded, the smile 
returning to her face, ‘“‘ you surprised me into # 
gn pardon me Enrique ? : 

“Willingly, Inez,” he rejoined, determined to 

ursue his advantage, “ But, henceforth, you must 
sure that you comprehend my meaning, ere yo? 
accuse or reprove me,” 
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‘“[ will,” she penitently said, “‘l am very sorry H 


that I spoke as I did.’”’ She playeda moment witha 
bracelet, and added: “ Iam sorry for something else 
too.” 

What is it, Inez?’ and he bent down and 
stroked the rich folds of glossy hair that rippled 
buck from her brow. 

She sighed deeply, and sadly raising her eyes an- 
swered : 

‘:[ shall leave you soon.” 

‘«* Leave me!’’ he repeated in consternation, while 
his life seemed to grow darker at the very thought. 
“Why? Whatfor? Where are you going?” 

“You are well now, and there is no reason for 
my staying; but you will come and see me often— 
oh, you will, Enrique ?” 

“Yes, dear Inez, yes,” he absently replied, yet 
he hardly knew what he was saying, for he was 
thinking upon the trouble and vexation which even 
oue visit to her house would cause him ; the subject 
of the former life of Enrique De Vega, which 
would be advanced or referred to, which of course 
he knew nothing about, and if by any mistake of 
his they should discover it, insanity would again be 
the ery ; or worse, perhaps, he might be deprived of 
the society of Inez. 

“Again you have relapsed into a reverie. Why 
do you think so much, Enrique ?”’ 

He was embarrassed for the moment, and then re- 
turned : 

“It isa habit. But tell me, Inez, when are you 
going ?” 

' ©'!o-morrow morning. I knew that I should not 
have a chance to speak to you then, sol came up 
this evening.” 

“T shall be very lonely,” he mused, gazing fondly 
upon her. 

“But you promised to visit me,” she said, with a 
sad, sweet smile. 

“Did 1? When?” 

She shrank from him in alarm, while apprehen- 
sion of a return of his monomania sent a pang 
to her heart for the second time that day. A mo- 
ment she gazed upon him with heaving breast and 
dilated eye, then clasping his hand she tremulously 
said : 

“Oh, Enrique, can’t you remember? Try, oh, 
try, for a strange apprehension is breaking my 
heart.” 

He instantly perceived the cause of her agitation, 
and checking the petulant words that arose to his 
lips, calmly responded : 

“ My dear Inez, compose yourself. I might have 
said so while thinking deeply, and not have been 
aware of it.” 

“Oh, Enrique,”’ she rejoined, in a voice somewhat 
relieved yet unsteady, “you look so strange at 
times; and then your eyes, they burn so like fire 
that they frighten me.” 

Imaginative child; the extra fire was only the 
glow of her too zealous imagination. 

“Then your love must be faint,” he somewhat 
bitterly said, “for fear and love can never go hand 
in hand ; their natures are antagonistic, and cannot 
be reconciled.” 

The tears gathered in her eyes, and as she saw 
the stern look upon his face her sobs broke forth, 
her head fell upon her hands, and she wept bitterly. 

For a few moments he maintained an utter indit- 
ference to her tears, so aggravated was he at the 
fresh suspicion of his lunacy which arose in her mind. 
That was exasperating, and he came very near being 
angry, but was prevented by the recollection of her 
devotion and love during his sickness, and men- 
tally accusing himself of harshness and injustice 
he stroked her hair, and murmured : 

“Do not weep, dear Inez. I did not intend to 
hurt your feelings.” 

“se tried to smile, though the tears streamed 
—_ her eyes, and in a choked voice came the 
words : 

“Do not speak unkindly to me, Enrique. I have 
faults, but deal gently with me, for one harsh word 
from you wounds me deeply.” 

“My treasure!” he contritely exclaimed, kneeling 
by her side and drawing her head upon his shoulder. 

‘I will be very careful hereafter. You will forgive 

me, Inez ?”? 

“Forgive you, Enrique! Oh, yes, yes! I know 
you did not mean to wound my feelings; but never 
mind, it’s past now,” and she dashed the tears from 
her eyes, 

He could find no words to express his admiration 
for, and. deep appreciation of her gentleness, for- 
bearance, and mild, forgiving disposition ; ho could 
only smooth her glossy hair and gaze into her large 
town eyes, his love increasing every moment. 
ain: length she arose, moved towards the door, and 
: “I shall go quite early in the morning, and pro- 
ae Shall not see you again fora few days. Good 

“Good night, Inez.” 

le pressed her hand, smiled affectionately, and 
teturned to his book. Not a very lover-like parting 





it is true, but then there was sound sense mingled 
with their love, and both well knew that the former 
did not consist of sighs and kisses. 

Until ten o'clock the youth perused his book, and 
then arose, passed into his chamber, and prepared 
to retire. 

As he laid his head upon his pillow, he thought: 

“T cannot sleep, the night is too beautiful.” 
(To be continued.) 








REGINALD WARNER, 
a ee 
CHAPTER XXII. 

AT very early hour the next morning, an hour 
too early for any but a profe-sional call, tle doctor’s 
gig stood before the door of Vane’s house. 

The servant was sweeping the steps. Dr, Summers 
asked for Mr. Vane. 

“ Why, he isn’t up yet,” replied the girl. 

“No matter, I must see him—important business. 
I'll wait for him.” 

He handed the girl his card, and waited impatiently 
for an answer. 

In a few moments Mr. Vane, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, and looking very much surprised, shook 
hands with his frieud, and led him iuto the recep- 
tion-room. 

They sat down together on thelounge. Dr. Sum- 
mers looked very grave, and at the same time ex- 
cited. 

He began at once: 

“Mr. Vane,’’ said he, “I ask your pardon, in the 
first place, for interfering in your domestic affairs, 
but our relations have been so intimate, that 1 know 
you will exonerate me from the suspicion of an un- 
worthy motive. Your daughter is engaged to be 
married.” 

“Yes, everybody kuows that. Are you acquainted 
with my intended son-in-law ?” 

“Unfortunately, yes ni 

‘‘ Unfortunately !” 

“JT mean unfortunately for him, for it is well for 
you and Miss Clara that I know the man as well as 
you do.” 

“I trust you know nothing against him,” said 
Vane, with some little alarm, 

“I wish I could say that I did not. But I have 
ascertained beyoud a doubt that his habits are bad.” 

“It cannot be, doctor. You are prejudiced against 
him. He has been almost constantiy with us, aud 
has behaved like a perfect gentleman.” 

“ You never saw him intoxicated ?”’ 

“ Never.” 

“T have.” 

* You have?” 

“Yes. You never knew that he was a gambler?” 

“ Never.” 

“T know it—and I don’t bring the charges on 
hearsay evidence—I have seen him more than once 
under the influence of liquor, and often in a gaming- 
house.” 

“But how came you there, my friend?” asked 
Vane. 

‘I went, bazardiug my reputation, in your in- 
terest,” replied the doctor. 

“T am very sorry to learn what you tell me,” said 
Mr. Vane, “very sorry, indeed. Still it won’t do to 
be too precise and puritanical. I certainly thought 
Mr. Warner to be a most exemplary man. [ still 
think he cannot be a vicious man. We all know 
what young men are—easily tempted and led away 
by excitement. But I know that he is devotedly at- 
tached to my daughter, and that once married, no 
temptation can make him swerve from the path of 
duty, He may have been heedless—he is certainly 
not radically bad. I shall talk to him very seriously 
about his failings, and exact his promise that he will 
offend no more.” 

“ You made his acquaintance in Paris?” said the 
doctor. 

** Yes.” 

“And you never heard anything against him 
there ?” 

“ Never—yes, stop! Once a detective warned me 
against him.” 

“Ah! now weare coming to it,” thought the doctor. 

“ And,” pursued Mr. Vane, “young Warner was 
even arrested by the French police. You will hardly 
believe me when I tell you that he was arrested as 
an escaped convict.” 

* And how did he get out of their hands?” 

“ He was released at once. It appears that he was 
mistakeu for another person who bore a wonderful 
resemblance to him.” 

* And his character was perfectly cleared 2” 

“Oh, yes! He was identified by the British am- 
bassador, invited to court by the Emperor ; iu « word, 
no one stands higher.” 

“And yet, Mr. Vame,” said the @octor, “I am 
convinced that he and his father are villaius.” 








“Dr. Summers,” said Vane, “ you are beside your- 
self. ‘They cannot possibly be impostors.” 

“If you will meet me ata place I shall designate 
at half-past ten o'clock this morning, 1 will prove 
what I have advanced,” said the doctor. “But you 
must bring Mr. Reginald Warner with you. And 
mind, I shall be, for the time being, not your friend, 
Dr. Summers, but your acquaintance, Dr. Martin, an 
eccentric man of science.”’ 

“Why this disguise and mystery ?” 

“Because the honour of your family and the ex- 
posure of a consummate villain depend on secrecy 
and strategy. Promise me that you will come and 
bring Mr. Reginald Warner with you.” 

“ Very well—I promise, then.” 

Doctor Summers gave the number of the house 
and the street. 

“ But Mr, Vivian Warner?” asked Vane. “If he 
comes here at the time for visiting you, shall I 
bring him with us?” 

“Yes, if he comes before you start,” replied the 
doctor. 

At the designated hour Mr. Vane and the elder 
Warner called on the doctor. Dr. Martin, as he was 
then called, performed some chemical experiments 
and talked about some discoveries he had made. Mr. 
Warner was quite interested in the man. 

All at once the doctor looked at his watch. 

“ By the way, I had forgotten,” he said. ‘I have 
& patient coming here for an operation at eleven. It 
is not a disagreeable one to witness and quite curious. 
If you will step behind that screen and keep quiet 
there is ne occasion for your leaving. I really want 
you to witness my dexterity. I have made two or 
three holes in the sereen through which you can see 
perfectly. Pray oblige me by remaining.” 

“A most eccentric creature,” whispered Vane to 
Mr. Warner. “ We had better humour him.” 

Wondering greatly at the surgeon’s oddity, Mr. 
Warner went behind the screen with Vane. 

The doctor opened and arranged a case of instru- 
ments. Then came a knock at the door, and Summers 
opened it, and to the astonishment of Reginald 
Warner and Vane, the false Vivian walked into the 
study. 

* Sit down,” said the doctor, helping him to remove 
his overcoat. “Iam all ready for you.” 

“By the way,” said the convict, *I shall be laid 
up for a few days—and we must invent some story 
to blind tie governor.” 

“Yes—a fall—a dislocated shoulder—that will 
account for the bandages and for your keeping quiet.”’ 

‘Very well—is your chloroform ready ?” 

“ Everything.” 

The convict sat down in a chair; and the doctor 
administered chloroform, reducing his patient to a 
state of insensibility. Then he removed his cont 
and vest, and baring his shoulder exposed the feluu’s 
brand to the light of day. 


Vane and Warner rushed from their place of con- — 


cealment. 

“ What does this mean?” cried Warner, gazing on 
the fatal letters. 

“You—his accomplice—knows as wellas I do 
what those letters mean,” said the doctor. “ Bur 
your dupe, my friend Mr. Vane, needs perhaps to be 
told that the ‘T. F is the indelible brand which the 
French government affixes to the shoulders of the 
felon who is sentenced to hard labour for life! You 
—his father—know best when and where that mark 
of infamy was branded on your son” 

‘My son!” cried Warner, indignantly. “ My son 
a convict! How dare you say that to my face ?” 

“Mr. Vane—I appeal to you,” said the doctor, 
scornfully. ‘This man has acknowledged that 
fellow as his son, and the brand is before your eyes 
I make no comment.” 

By this time, the convict’s consciousness was 
returning. He opened his eyes and his first words 
wers: 

“ Doctor is it over ?” 

Next he saw Vane and Mr. Warner, and his first 
movement was to cover his shoulder. Then, as he 
beheld the fierce and scornfulexpression of Warner's 
face, he saw that his secret was betrayed and that 
ruin stared him in the face. 

“ Speak, villain !” cried Warner, “ who and what 
are you?” 

The convict was leisurely dressing himself. As 
he buttoned up his vest, he looked his questiouer 
full in the face, and eoolly answered : 

“Conrad Warner, an escaped conviet, son of 
Ralph Warner, and your affectionate nephew, dear 
uncle Reginald, I believe I am the firsd felon in the 
family, and consequently you ought to.make much 
of me.” 

“ Answer me!” cried Warner, “what have you 
done with my son ?” 

“I have all his papers, clothes, and letters—of 
course | have murdered him,” replied: Conrad. 

Reginald Warner caught ug one-vé the sungeou’s 
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knives, and had not Vane and the doctor instantly 
seized him, the sceue would have turned to tragedy. 

“Hold!” said Conrad. “I was but jesting, my 
dear uncle. It’s hard that a poor fellow, who has 
just seen all his hopes of a fortune and a brilliant 
marriage dashed to the earth, cannot have his little 
joke. Your son—my dear cousin—is alive.” 

“But where is Vivian?” asked Reginald. “I 
demand to know.” 

“ And if I choose to keep silence—what then ?” 

“You could not be so cruel.” 

“Then you admit I have some good qualities— 
something of the old Warner blood in me,” replied 
Conrad. “Ah! but generosity only does for men of 
independent means—and I am too poor to be generous 
I must make a bargain with you; were I to give 
information gratis, you would, in revenge for your 
fancied wrones and Vivian’s, denounce me, arrest 
me, put the French bull-dogs on my track, and by 
virtue of the extradition treaty, have me sent back 
to Toulon, besides making me disgorge what I sup- 
pose you call my ill-gotten gains. Now I haven't 
the slightest desire to pass the remainder of my 
life at hard labour within four stone walls—I want 
my liberty and with my liberty the means of en- 
joying life. I ama Warner, sir, and a young man 
of refined tastes and expensive habits. Supposing 
me to be your son, you opened an unlimited credit 
for me at your bankers, of which I assure you I 
availed myself freely. Thanks to your liberality I 
am now in possession of many thousand pounds 
worth of diamonds. I propose to retain them—but 
if you insist on my giving them up, you shall never 
know where Vivian Warner lies.” 

“You are an infamous villain,” said Reginald 
Warner, ‘ but I accept your terms.” 

“Some people would exact a written agreement 
and bonds for its fultilment,” replied the convict. 
“ But I know you, sir, and a Warner can trust a 
Warner. Therefore I will make a full confession.” 

He then proceeded to recount in detail the story 
of his treachery to Reginald’s son, and the imprison- 
ment of the latter in the brigand’s cave. 

After listening to the marvellous tale, Mr. Warner 
said : 

‘How do I know that all this strange story is not 
a fabrication, and that you have not added murder 
to your other crimes ?” 

“I can satisfy you on that point,” replied the con- 
vict. ‘I will place the diamonds in your hands, and 
trust your honour to give them back to me when 
your son is restored to you safe and sound. I will 
go with you to Italy, and place him in your hands.” 

But the journey to Italy was never made, for the 
door opened, and Vivian Warner—the true Vivian, 
rushing in, was locked in his father’s arms. 

He had that morning arrived from Havre, and had 
gone to the Vanes’. The servant, who took him for 
his cousin, told him where Mr. Vane and Mr. Warner 
had gone, for the former had left word where he 
might be sent for in case of emergency. Vivian lost 
no time in hastening and relieving the supposed 
anxiety of his father, 

What was his astonishment at beholding in the 
convict the exact counterpart of himself! Only 
when the relationship between them was explained 
could he understand what had before perplexed him, 
the success of the man who had usurped his name 
and papers. 

Reginald Warner was no longer bound to keep 
terms with his convict nephew, since Vivian had not 
been restored through his agency, yet he could not 
make up his mind to surrender the criminal into the 
hands of justice. He allowed him to escape, to dis- 
appear; and that very day the baffled wretch 
vanished. For Warner could not forget that this 
hardened man had not voluntarily entered on the 
career of crime —he had been trained to infamy from 
his earliest years by his own father. 

Earnestly and solemnly, before bidding him adieu 
for ever, Reginald Warner spoke to the erring man, 
aud implored him to repent and live an honest life, 
and though the convict made no promises, yet he 
seemed to be affected by the discourse. 

For the honour of his family the story of his guilt 
was kept a profound secret. The facts were only 
known to the parties interested, the Vanes, the 
Warners, and Dr. Summers, who was the soul of 
honour and fidelity. 

The good doctor did not reap the reward he 
vaguely hoped for when he assumed the character of 
a volunteer detective. It bad occurred to him that 
when the villain was unmasked, Miss Clara Vane 
might be induced to reverse her former decision, and 
accept his hand! Butlo! no sooner was the false 
suitor disposed of than the true man appeared in his 
place. Yet the disappointment did not break his 
heart, for a few months afterwards he “led to the 
hymeneal altar,” as the reporters phrase it, a charm- 
ing young widow, whose husband he had attended in 
his las* iJ ness. 





Doubly sweet to Vivian Warner was his union 
with his beloved, for the perils and sorrows that in- 
tervened between the betrothal aud the bridal. They 
are now designated as the happiest couple in London, 
which Vivian decided to make his home. His 
father spends the greater portion of his time visiting 
his old Yorkshire estate. Except the fact that he 
had left London, nothing was kuown of Conrad, the 
convict. He had disappeared from the view of those 
whose existence he had embittered, and whose hap- 
piness he nearly ruined. 

THE END. 


Tae Wurst MacGor In YORKSHIRE.—A very 
serious matter to the Yorkshire farmer, and indeed, 
to the country at large, has been detected within 
the last few 5 hes in some parts of Yorkshire. Some 
of the wheat crops were noticed to be prematurely 
changing colour, and upon examination it was found 
that the husks had no kernel, or that where the 
kernel yet remained it was fed upon by numbers 
of very small yellow maggots, which completely 
destroy it. In a field near Malton the pest has 
so overrun the crop that it is scarcely ble to 
find an uninjured ear of wheat. The forwardest 
crops are those most flyblown, and in most of the 
cases the centre rows of wheat in the ear are des- 
troyed. Some of the merchants and farmers, since 
the discovery was made, have examined crops in 
different localities, and only in one case so far—a 
spring-sown late crop, now in flower—have the 
caterpillars been absent. It is feared this pest is 
very widespread, and must seriously affect the yield. 
Some farmers remember a similar visitation some 
years ago during a dry, hot summer, as at present. 

A Royrau Girrt.—The Government of Ceylon, 
has, in the interests of learning and historical re- 
search, sanctioned the preparation of a descriptive 
catalogue of the Pali, Singalese, and Sanskrit MSS. 
to be found in the libraries of the Pansalas (Budd- 
hist monasteries) and other places in Ceylon, and 
it is also proposed to form a public library of works 
in those languages. The Governor has received, 
through the Government of India, information of a 
very liberal offer by the King of Burmah to present 
to the Ceylon Government a complete copy of the 
Buddhist Scriptures, which will be a most valuable 
contribution to the proposed library. The King 
stipulated that the work should be preserved in a 
suitable building, secure from fire. The Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, in reply, had to acquaint the 
Government of India that there was no such suit- 
able building available. A recent despatch from 
the secretary to the Government of. India, written 
before communicating to His Majesty the letter of 
the Ceylon Government, states that from a per- 
sonal explanation received from Colonel Phayre, the 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, it appears 
that the King is prepared to undertake the con- 
struction of a suitable building at his own cost if 
the Ceylon Government will grant a site for the 
purpose. That Government thankfully accepted 
the offer. 

Monty Lrenpinc.—Vice-Chancellor Stuart re- 
cently gave judgment in a case in which a Mr. S. 
F. Miller had filed a bill against a money-lender, 
named Cook, for the purpose of setting aside a tran- 
saction on the ground of usury. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor said the rate of interest charged on the first 
security for 501. was 20 per cent. per annum for the 
first month, and 5 per cent. per month, that was 
60 per cent. perannum. After the first month there 
could be no doubt that such a rate was exorbitant 
and unconscionable. And in the subsequent deed 
20 per cent. per annum, reducible on punctual pay- 
ment to 10 per cent. per annum was excessive. The 
defendant was armed with a power of sale, which 
put the plaintiff completely at his mercy. There 
must be a declaration that the deeds in question 
were securities only for the sums actually advanced, 
with interest at 5 per cent. per annum, and there 
must be an account of what was due on that foot- 
ing. The defendant’s costs of suit would be added 
to his security for payment. 

COASTGUARD CRUISE.—The following ships ar- 
rived in Portland Roads recently for the purpose of 
conveying the coastguard of the United Kingdom 
on their annual cruise:—Black Prince, Captain 
Gordon, from Greenock, 6,109 tons, 1,250 horse- 
power, 28 guns; Hector, Captain de Horsey, from 
Southampton, 4,089 tons, 800 horse-power, 18 guns ; 
Valiant, Captain Wilmshurst, from the Shannon, 
4,063 tons, 800 horse-power, 18 guns; Repulse, Cap- 
tain Rowland, from Queensferry, Leith, 3,749 tons, 
800 horse-power, 12 guns; Resistance, Captain Has- 
well, from Liverpool, 3,710 tons, 600 horse-power, 
16 guns ; Penelope, Captain Conolly, from Harwich, 
3,096 tons, 600 horse-power, 11 guns ; Wyvern (four- 
turret ship with keel), Captain W. Hope, from 
Leith, 1,899 tons, 350 horse-power, 4 guns; Pallas, 
Captain Waddilove, from Queenstown, 2,370 tons, 
600 horse-power, 8 guns. The Achilles, Captain 
Hamilton, 6,121 tons, 1,250 horse-power, 26 guns, is 





appointed as the flag-ship. The fleet is under the 
command of Captain G. O. Willes, of the Achilles, 
About 2,000 men are afloat under the command of 
about 140 officers. 340 men and 20 officers are on 
board the Achilles celnene to the Falmouth and 
Weymouth districts. the whole coastguard 
service there are 321 officers and 3,956 men, divided 
into nine districts. The fleet left Portland 

on a 28 days’ cruise to Bantry Bay. 

News or Dr. Livinestone.—News of the 
safety of Dr. Livingstone was received at Table 
Bay on the 22nd May by the schooner Montrose, 
Captain Anderson said he had a conversation with 
Dr. Kirk, and the doctor had told him that he had 
received a letter from Livingstone only a day or 
two previous, and that Livingstone was not only 
alive, but well. 


FACETIA, 


A FrRENCHMAN was to fight a duel with an Ameri- 
can; the conditions were that one shot should be 
exchanged, and that the precedence should go by 
lot. The Frenchman got the first chance, but 
failed to hit his adversary. As the Yankee lifted 
his weapon the other eried out, “Hold! I will buy 
your shot.” All were astonished at this, but his 
opponent answered, ‘‘How much will you give?” 
“ive hundred dollars.” “Nonsense!”’ cried the 
Yankee, taking aim at him. “Iam a good marks- 
man ; you set-too low a value upon yourself.” “You 
estimate me at too high a price,’’ said the French- 
man, ‘‘ but I will give you one thousand dollars.” 
“ Agreed,” cried the Yankee, and the duel was at 
an end. 

Some Trme ago it was announced that a man left 
England for the strange reason that he had dis- 
covered that he was his own grandfather. He left 
a statement explaining the singular affair: “I mar- 
ried a widow who a grown-up daughter. My 
wife was my grandmother, because she was my 
mother’s mother. I was my wife’s husband and 
grandchild at the same time. And as the husband 
of a person’s grandmother is his grandfather, I was 
my own grandfather.” 

PLEASANT INTELLIGENCE. 

Enraged Cabby : ‘‘ Vot, only a bob for two mile? 
Vhy, I took two o, to the Fever Hospital this 
morning, not so big as you; and ill as they vos, I 
got one and a tanner out on ‘em.”— Will-o-the- Wisp, 

Mrs. Partineron thinks that must bea 
very bad fellow, for whenever she takes up.a news- 
paper to look at the “‘ Parliamentary proceedings,” 
she finds that the individual in i is invari- 
ably being “‘ reported.” — Will-o-the- Wisp. 

CUPID’S SOLICITORS. 

A lawyer who had long paid his court to 
a lady without much advancing his suit, accused 
her one day of being insensible tothe power of love. 

‘It does not follow,” she archly replied, ‘“ that I 
am so because I’m not to be won by the power of 
attorney.” 

“Forgive me,’”’ replied the suiter, “but you 
should remember that all the votaries of Cupid are 
solicitors.” 

“Works” or SuPEREROGATION.— Everybody 
has been complaining, ever since his appointment, 
of the unfitness of Mr. Ayrton for the post he oc- 
cupies ; and really the care of our parks and build- 
ings — not to be intrusted to a person whose 
want of “cultivation” was evidenced by his mis- 
taking market-gardeners for architects. However, 
he has recently shown a special aptitude for one 
office, to which Mr. Gladstone in the interests of 
his Government as well as of —— will do well 
to transfer him without delay. readiness with 
which Mr. Ayrton lent himself to that neat little 
job falsely described as the South Kensington Im- 
provement Bill, isa nee nm that his right post 
would be that of Cole-onial Secretary.—Fun. 

WON'T SETTLE. 

“Tam afraid, sir, you are in a settled melan- 
Carel said a landlady to a miserable-looking 

ger. ; 

“No, madam,” he replied, “ my melancholy won't 
settle; like your coffee, it has too much grounds. 

A WARRANT. . 

A man, the other day, rushéd into an attorneys 
office, and, in a very excited manner, said he wan 
a@ warrant. 

“What do you want ?” asked the clerk. 

“ A warrant,” repeated the man. . 

P « Whes do you want a warrant for ?”’ inquired the 

erk. . 

“For scandal, sir! scandal in the street.” 

_ He was informed that scandal is unwarrantable 
in any case, 
SHEEPISH. , 

A dandy at a hotel table, who wanted the milk 
passed to him, thus asked for it : 

** Please send your cow this way.” 

To whom the landlady retorted as follows: 
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“Waiter, take the cow to where the lamb 18 
bleating.” 
Nor more Frees THan We.come-—“A free 
breakfast table!” sighed .Mr. Punch, as he laid 
down-his news r and chipped his seeond egg. 
“Ah, that will be when one is free to eat one’s 
breakfast without having to wade through a Par- 
liamentary debate !”—~Punch. 
HEARD AT LORD'S. 
“Were you at Eton, or Harrow ?” 
“No, my education wasn’t neglected to that ex- 
tent. Why doyouask? Any bad English in the 
note I sent.you ?”’ ; 
[Counter-check ‘quarrelsome to an epigram on 
which our dear boys seem to plume themselves. |— 
Punch. 
New INvENTION.—The ingenious application of 
paper to various useful purposes has been largely 
developed since the duty was taken off that article 
of commerce, and now we have got to “ paper 
boys.” They may be seen'and heard in every street 
in London.—Punch. : 
“PREPARE TO RESIST CAVALRY!’’ (WIMBLEDON, 


Orderly (to strange Shoeblack): ‘Now, then, what 
tes - you ort , ? “ > a is 
Shoeblack (fiercely): “‘ Business Why, ain 
got a contrac’ with Gov’ment to black ‘all yer 
boots!!?’’ (Orderly retreats.)—Punch. 


RatHer Too Mucu oF a Goop THING.—Mrs. 
Malaprop, when — the South Kensington 
Museum on one of the hottest days of this hot 
month, thought it rather an able proposal 
that she should be asked to go into the “Grill” 
Room. Mrs. M. abstains fromarduous spirits dur- 
ing the warm weather.—Punch. 


TO A SHORT-SIGHTED COQUETTE. 
es ig ae glance, too kind, 
resolution grasses. 
I ne before that Love was blind, 
But not that he wore glasses.—Period, 


WinsLepon WuimsrEs.—On the opening day of 
the Camp at Wimbledon, according to a contem- 
porary, ‘‘ Lord Goderich made six bulls’ eyes and 
a large number of centres.” The juvenile reader 
will perhaps understand that the centres were not 
sweetmeats, and that the bull’s — partook rather 
of the pop than'the lolly.—Pune 

HANG IT ALL! 

This is a case of “locking the stable door,” 
ete. :-— 

“A Missouri town is raising money to buy a 

tombstone for a man hanged for horse-stealing, who 
has been found innocent.” 
This comes rather too late. They should have sus- 
pended their judgment instead of the prisoner. Of 
course the proposed stone will take the form ofa 
haltar-tomb.— Fun. 

Ir is not true that certain ministers in Franee 
have resigned their tfolios. The rumour owes 
its origin to one of them having ordered a new car- 
pet bag, and another Ses 7 his portmanteau for 
a black leathern trunk.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 


TIT FOR TATTING. 

A Yankee paper savs :— 

“The women in Bristol, Tennessee, take their 

knitting to church.” 
Well! Better knit than spin yarns. Woman’s 
Rights advocates would do better to Rss. two” 
occasionally instead of taking one up as they do. 
They wouldn’t upset one so much if they would 
“purl one” oftener.— Fun. 

“Br kind to nobody, but allow everybody to be 
kind to you. Always borrow, never lend. . Conceal 
your own ignorance, but make a point of exposing 
the ignorance of others. Flatter to the face, abuse 
behind the back. Earn a sovereign, spend a guinea. 
Don't go to bed at all, and always get up late. 
furn night into day, and your old clothes into 
money. You can only skate in the winter, you can 
backslide all the year round. Pay a man offin his 
own coin, but owe hima grudge. There are three 
things you should never take—a hint, advice, and 
a glass of cold water when you are hot. You can- 
not give youth his latch-key too-early. You need 
not be cruel, but you may backbite. Dissemble : 
never show your teeth except to your dentist-”—Dr. 
Warts.—Punch. 

AN ICE SITUATION. 
ICE WELLS ON FIRE AT WINDSOR. 4 

This sensational heading appears in the Daily 
News of the 13th ult, Setting the Thames on fire 
1s nothing to the above. 

It appears that upon the alarm of this conflagra- 
tion being given a fire engine was soon on the spot 
~and very considerably in the spot, as the result 
proved. A copious discharge of water upon the ig- 
uted straw—and ice, we presume !—produced such 
4 serious smoke that “a butcher first succumbed to 
the suffocating fumes, and was followed by Mr. 





| the right place ; but we must seriously call in ques- 


vived ; when, immediately afterwards, Mr. Snowden’ 
@ grocer and member of the brigade, fell into the 
arms of Mr. Copeland, another volunteer. . . . 
Mr. Snowden was partly recovered, and conveyed 
home, suffering from the effects of asphyxia.” We 
sincerely fn ar gga with the sufferers on this oc- 
casion, although, under the circumstances, we feel 
that Snowden ought to have been the right man in 
tion ‘the common sense of the heading of this 
gg ete Wells on Fire at Windsor.” 
Still, wonders will never cease, and perhaps we 
shall have, before long, ‘to apologise to our contem- 
porary for our stupidity in doubting the inflam- 
mable properties of frost and snow. Meanwhile, 
we suggest that the editor of the Daily News 
— - the experiment of a oe next 
y dinner on a good roaring Wen Ice 

fire. — Will-o'-the-Wisp. 








GEMS. 


A HANDSOME ‘woman pleases the eye ; but a good 
woman pleases the ‘heart. The one isa jewel, the 
other a Seapine. 

WueEn we hear that a friend has detected some 
fault in us, we are always disposed to do him the 
same favour. 

THovGH love cannot dwell in a heart, friendship 
may ; the latter’takes less room—it has no wings. 

a rose after a shower bent down by tear-dro 
waits for a passing breeze or a kindly hand to shake 
its branches, that, lightened, it may stand once 
more w its stem, so one that is bowed down 
with ious ‘fora friend to lift him out of 
his sorrow ‘and bid him once more to rejoice. Happy 
is the man who has that in his soul which acts upon 
the dejected like April airs upon violet roots. 

 —- ——__—_--______ __} 
CLING TO THOSE WHO CLING TO YOU. 


THERE are many friends of summer, 
Who are kind while flowers bleom, 

But when winter chills the blossoms 
They depart with the perfume ; 

On the dread highway of action 
Friends of worth are far and few, 

So when one has proved his friendship 
Cling to him who clings to you ! 


Do not harshly judge your neighbour, 
Do not deem his life untrue, 
If he makes no great, pretensions, 
Deeds are great though words are few; 
Those who stand amid the tempest 
Firm as when the skies are blue, 
Will be friends while life endureth, 
Cling to those who cling to you! 


When you see a worthy brother 
Buffeting the stormy main, 
Lend a helping hand fraternal 
Till he reach the shore again ; 
Don’t desert the old and tried friend 
When misfortune comes in view ; 
For he then needs friendship’s comfort, 
Cling to those who cling to you! D. 8. 











THE PROJECTED TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND PRUSSIA, 
The following isa translation of this now cele- 
brated document :— 
“DravuGut TREATY. 
“His Majesty the King of Prussia and His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, jadging it useful to bind 
closer the ties of friendship which unite them, and 
so confirm the relations of good neighbourhood 
which happily exist between the two countries, and 
besides convinced that to attain this result, which 
is, moreover, of a kind to insure the maintenance of 
the general peace, it is for their interest to come to 
an understanding on the questions concerning their 
future relations, have resolved to conclude a Treaty 
to the following effect, aud have in consequence 
nominated as their representatives the following 
rs0BB, Viz. :— 
S “His Majesty, &c. 
“ His Majesty, &. 
Who, after exchanging their full powers, which 
have been found in good and due form, have agreed 
on the following Articles :-— 
“* Art. 1—His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French acquiesces in and recognizes the gainsmade 
by Prussia in the last war waged by her against 
Austria and that Power’s allies. 
“Art. IL.—His Majesty the King of Prussia en- 
gages to facilitate the acquisition by France of 
Luxemburg ; and for this purpose His Majesty wall 
enter into negotiations with His Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands with the view of inducing him 
to cede his sovereign rights over the Duchy to the 





Cautrell, Junior, These were extricated, and re- 


pensation as shall be judged adequate or otherwise 
The Emperor of the French, on his side, engages to 
assume whatever pecuniary charges this arrangement 
may involve. 

“Art. III.—His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French shall raise no opposition to a federal union 
of the Confederation of North Germany with the 
States of South Germany, excepting Austria, and 
this federal union-may be based on one common 
Parliament, due reservation, however, being made 
of the sovereignty of the said States, 

“*Art. [V.—His Majesty the King of Prussia on 
his side, in case His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French should be led by circumstances to cause his 
troops to enter Belgium or to conquer it, shall grant 
armed aid to France, and shall support her with all 
his‘forces, military and naval, in the face of and 
‘against every Power which should, in this eventw- 
ality, declare war. 

“* Art. V.—To insure the complete execution of the 
\preceding conditions, His Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia and His Majesty the Emperor of the French 
contract, by the present Treaty, an alliance offensive 
iand ‘defensive, which ‘they solemnly engage to 
maintain, Their Majesties bind themselves, besides. 
and in icular, to observe its terms in all cases 
when their respective States, the integrity of which 
they reciprocally guarantee, may be threatened with 
‘attack; and they shall hold themselves bound, ip 
any like conjuncture, to undertake without delay, 
‘and under no pretext to decline, whatever military 
arrangements may be enjoined by their common 
interest conformably to the terms and provisiop 
above declared,’ ” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

AccorDINnG to the John Bull, a gentleman living 
close to Belgrave-square has lately lost his' wife by 
her elopement. The husband offered by advertise- 
ment a reward of 21. for her discovery, a sum which 
he subsequently increased to 51. 

LigHTNING ConpvucTors.—A few days ago 
lightning struck the powder magazine of Santo- 
Spirito at Venice, where 600,000 Ib. of that material 
are stored. The conductor received the electric 
discharge, and its top was literally melted away,, 
and the whole len, twisted, but no further 
damage was done. 

Tue revenue return for the year ended on the 
30th of June, 1870, shows ‘the receipt of a gross 
public income amounting to 72,895,802/., and an ex- 
nditure of 67,462,1791. (not including 200,0001. for: 
ortifications not a charge on the year’s income), 
leaving a surplus of 5,433,622/., or 5,233,6222., in- 
cluding the 200,0001. 
SuPPosE @ man and a girl were married—the man 
35 years old, the girl 5—this makes the man seven 
times as old as the girl ; they live together until the 
girl is 10 years—this makes him 40 years old, and 
our times as old as the girl; they still live until 
she is 15, the man being 45—this makes the man 
three times as old; they still live until she is 30 
years old—this makes man ‘60, only twice as 
old, and so on. Now, how long would they have to- 
live to make the girl as old as the man ? 
Tux Great Eastern.—No! there is nothing 
like the Great Eastern in the world; no sight. 
which preserves its freshness in the same way ; no 
structure, no mechanical contrivance, no monument: 
of suecessful labour, which continues to impress. 
the visitor so forcibly, however experienced he 
may be. Numerous as are the voyages I have 
taken in’ her, and pleasantly familiar as are the 
great vessel’s decks and saloons, I find myself 
holding breath as we draw under her bows ; and 
then the beautiful proportions,.and the vast and 
ful sweep and lines, elicit the old encomiums. 
and the old warmth. The coat of white paint given 
her at Heart’s Content, after'the French cable was 
laid, seems to have been renewed ; and, in fact, as 
we learn later, Captain Halpin had the ship white- 
washed from stem to stern only afew days ago. 
This was done for a purely practical purpose. 
White is, of course, a cooler colour than black, and 
coolness is a desideratum when electric cables have 
to be carried through low latitudes; so the Great 
Eastern has been once more made to look like a 
huge iceberg, or some mammoth hybrid of the seal 
kind, floating its mighty length, and dwarfing by 
comparison the os of man. This coat of 
whitewash made, it should be mentioned, an im- 
mediate difference of no less than eight degrees in 
the temperature of the cable-tanks. A pair of gray 
carriage-horses taking their morning exercise com- 
posedly up and down one side of the deck, with a 
groom at their heads, was the first sight greeting 
us when we stepped on board, and it told the old 
story of the vast gulf there is between the Great 
Eastern and every other vessel to be found in the 
world. 





Emperor of the French, on the terms of suck com- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Portra's contributions are declined with thanks. 

AcGiz.—No charge is made. 

aaa is no remedy. The marks will last as long 
as life. 

HyrpRocuLoric anp ANnoTrHER.—The writing of each is 
a good ordinary hand. 

Rose anv Mavup.—The handwriting is very fair. That 
of Rose is the better. 

J. F.—If.accepted, payment will be made. We do not 
undertake to return rejected manuscripts. 

Kate.—The best that can be said about the handwrit- 
ing is that it is very legible. 

R. M. (Warrington).—We are sorry that we cannot ac 
commodate you. There is something wanting in re.e- 
rence to the good faith of the announcement. 

L. B.—Take open-air exercise in the early morning ; 
aus also that your diet is simple and taken rogu- 
ary. 

M. C.—Napoleon III. was entertained at Guildhall in 
the city of London in April, 1855, shortly after the terimi- 
uation of the Crimean War. 

E. H.—The number will be forwarded on receipt of two 
postage stamps. ‘The remuneration cepends upon cir- 
cumstances. 

Ss. W.—A little cooling medicine,may be servizeable, 
butas such eruptions arise from various causes you 
you should consult «a medical man. 

‘Tom Tug.—A deserter is always liable to be arrested. 
When taken he will be tried before a Court Martial, 
which will award such punishment as the nature of the 
offence demands. 

M‘Harris.—If you make a suitable application to any 
Examiner in Navigation, in Liverpool, you will obtain the 
information you require. The examination fee is tWo 
pounds. 

X. A.—Soft water is always preferable for the horse. 
It should never be given freshly drawn if you can avoid 
it. Hard water often roughens a horse's coat and pro- 
duces griping pains. After drawing the water expose it 
ju the stable or elsewhere for a short time. 

Hester.—The Princess Victoria of England was mar- 
ried to Frederick William, the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
on the 25th January, 1858. The celebrated Battle of 
Leipsic, often called **the Battle of the Nations,” was 
fought in October, 1813, It lasted three days, and 80,000 
men perished on the field. 

A Wipow.—Probates of the wills of petty officers and 
seamen in the Royal Navy, and of marines and non-com- 
missioned officers of marines, are placed under the care 
of an officer called the inspector of seamen’s wills, subject 
to regulations made to prevent frauds. Apply at the 
office, Somerset House. 

A Saitor.—The Court of Admiralty has jurisdiction to 
decide all questions arising between the owners touching 
the employment and earnings of any ship registered in 
any portof England. The court can also settle all ac- 
<ounts between the parties in relation to the ship, and 
direct the vessel to be sol 

C. 0. G.—The Island of Malta, in the Mediterranean, 
has been in the possession of the British since the year 
1300. The fortress of Gibraltar was ceded to Great Bri- 
tain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713; and the Channel 
{slands, as portions of the duchy of Normandy, were 
uuited to the Crown of Englund by William the Con- 
queror. 

A. Z.—The youths to whom the post office authorities 
are willing to give employment as newspaper sorters in 
the circulation department must be four feet ten inches in 
height, and live within two miles of the General Post 
Office. Their wages will vary from six to twelve shil- 
lings a week, and they will have to pass a short examina- 
tion. You should apply at once to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, Cannon Row, Westminster, 8S. W. 

Ay sie §.—In Scotland it is lawful for minors to marry 
without the consent of parents. In that country also a 
legal marriage can take place in four different ways. In 
public, by a minister after due proclamation of banns; 
Ly the deliberate exchange of words amounting to a con- 
sent to marriage ; by a promise of marriage, ; and by co- 
habitation as man and wife, aud being held and reputed 
as married persons. 

Sexex.—We cannot uvhesitatingly indorse your allu- 
sion to the well-known simile between old age and child- 
hood. For certain it is that the simile, although adopted 
vy a great master in the knowledge of human nature, is 
uot always borne out by the fact. There are many mem 
who have passed the allotted limit of three score yoars 
audten, who have yet exhibited great acuteness of in. 


tellect, and who have been able well to perform their 
usual duties until within 2 few days, often a few hours, 
of their ption of the which calls them 
away from scenes familiar to them. It should never be for- 
gotten that we make our exit as we made our entrance— 
“alone.” . Perhaps, too, some of us, as we @ h the 
boundary which for us separates this wor! those 
“worlds on worlds” on which the poet Young used to 
meditate, perhaps we may feel that notwithstanding all 
our attainments, all our knowledge, all our power, we 
are yet very minu‘e specks, inquiringly feeling our way ; 
becoming more deeply imbued with a sense of the vast- 
ness of the Creator's works and the greatness of His 
mercy. 

L. N. O.—The four principles of International Law 
adopted at the Congress of Peris, 1856, are: 1, The 
abolition of privateering. 2. A neutral covers 
the enemy's merchandise, with the tion of contra- 
band of war. 3. Neutral merch-ndise with the same ex- 

nm is not liable to seizure under an enemy's flag. 
4 Blockades in order to be binding must be maintained 
by a force really sufficient to prevent approach to an 
enemy's coast. Contraband of war includes all muni- 
tions of war. or anything that will aid the war ; also offi- 
cial despatches from and to a person in the service of the 
enemy. 

Joun Kext.—There is an Army Enlistment Bill before 
Parliament at the time we write. If it become law the 
terms of service will be materially altered. You should 
consider its provisions. The t of thing and 
the destination of a regiment depends upon circum- 
stances, and cannot be nd. Obedience 








culated beforeha’ 
to orders is the first duty of a soldier. You must have 
been misinformed about the food. The rations served 
out to the men are very good. The privates in the in- 
fantry are paid at the rate of fourteenpence a day. 

Batpyess.—Both your grievances arise from the state 
of your health, which possibly is owing to the consti- 
tution you have inherited from your rents. You 
should avoid excitement as much as possible, keep early 
hours, and take plenty of nourishment. The principal 
local appliances are, frequent ablutions,so that great 
cleanliness may prevail, aud a little simple ointment 
rubbed occasionally on the skin of the head. For the 
teeth use camphorated chalk. Moisten two drachms of 
eamphor in spirits of wine, then reduce it to a fine pow- 
der, and mix it with a pound of prepared chalk. 


& SUMMER HAS COME. 


Ah! summer has come in her glory, 
Her ensigns of nepate I see, 

Rich garlands of sweet blushing roses 
Decking cottage, and arbour, and tree. 


Oh, queen of the seasons, we hail thee, 
Thy crown is the richest in bloom, 
Thy robes of deep green are the purest, 
Thy fragrance the richest perfume. 


The forests are decked in proud beauty, 
The trees, with their mantles of green, 

Wave their sceptres in grand adoration, 
Like visions of seraphs unseen. 


All nature awakes at thy coming, 
The woods aud the meadows rejoice, 
The fields and the flowers sigh a welcome, 
In concert with nature's glad voice. 


The sun mounts his chariot in splendour, 
As he opens the gates of the morn, 

Decking earth with a vision of glory, 
Brushing dew-drops from forest and lawn, 


The bland summer sky's smiling o’er ns, 
Draped in curtains of purpie and gold, 

Emblematic of a summer eternal, 
Where Christ shall his glories unfold. 
D. W. M. 


T. R. (Newport).—Nozt being in a position to inspect 
the document, we can only «tate broadly that if your de- 
scription of the transaction is accurate, you are entitled 
to recover damages for breach of contract. ose da- 
mages would be confined to the difference between the 
contract price and the market pris at the precise mo- 
ment when the contract was broken You cannot re- 
cover anything that you may have to pay to the iron 
merchant who purchased of you for the adveaentiy ne- 
cessitated breach of contract on your part; because 
when you became aware that the first contract: was 
broken it was your duty to procure the hay elsewhere, in 
order to deliver it to your purchaser. The County Court 
has jurisdiction if the c'aim do not exceed 50l, 

Z. Z.—An ordinary marriage licence will cost you 
about fifty shillings. When it has been procured you 
will only have to make an arrangement with the clerk of 
the church where the ceremony is to be perform 
That arrangement will include the time at which the 
marriage is to take place as well as the fees to the clergy- 
map, clerk, and pewopeners. In applying for the licence 
at the office in ctors’ Commons, you will have either 
to declare that the persons about to be married are of 
full age or else produce the consent of the parents or 
guardians if the persons be under twenty-one. One of 
the persons must have resided for three weeks im the 
parish in which the chureh where the wedding is to take 
place is situated. It is important that the statements 
made by you when you apply for the licence should be 
accurate. 

Herry, twenty-one, medium height, looking, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be and dark; one 
in the army preferred. 

J.H.1L. (seaman), twenty-one, 5ft. 3in., hazel eyes, 
brown hair, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
about the same height and age. 

L. S. (seaman), twenty-one, 5ft%. Zin, hazel eyes, lighh 
broww hair, good looking, and foudef home. Respondent 
inust be about the same age. 

K. S. P., about to return to China for a five years’ stay 
in the civil service of that, eountry, thirty-two, 5ft.. Gin. 
fair complexion, dark brown hair, beardand moustache o! 
a lighter colour, a tectetaler, and having, ia addition to 








| the.appoimtment, preperty producing about 754. per yean. 
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mt should also be an abstainer, and be in posseg 
sion of a small income; she must be educated, sensible, 
domesticated and affectionate. 

Po..¥, medium height, good looking, and fond of h 
Respondent must be tall, dark, pd o tentionmecmn. ex 
A Constant Reapers, forty, short, good looking, and 
housekeeper. Respondent must bea respectable widower 
heme. ‘Mospuedens mash be a@estisusay soe a teas 
ome. mus a 

man in a good position. 

Any, twenty-three, fair, loving, and domesticated. 

ndent should be about ‘twenty-six, fond of home, ~ 
le to keep a wife. 
B3 R.,a bey yys with bor Trane a. fond 
of home, #nd in a good position. nden ald 
hearted and between thirty ana forty, - 

R. N.8., thirty-five, medium height, brown hair, bine 
eyes, anda X sper lover of field sports. Respondent must 
be accomplished, between twenty and thirty, and pos. 
sessed of means. 

Ayuiz Asx, twenty-four, 5ft. ljin., Grecian nose, gray 
eyes, dark brown hair, ch: 1, tempored, and lov. 
ing. Respondent must be a! the same height and 
age, fair, able to keep a wife, loving, fond of home and 
music; a ‘ast gentleman preferred. 

Jenyix, twenty-one, vi retty, fair, dark hair and 
eyes and would make a peat eiia’ Respondent must be 
good tempered, sensible, good looking, loving, very re- 
spectable, and able to keep a wife. 

Jack Ancuor, twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., blue eyes, light 
brown hair, loving, good looking, » and in the 
aay. Respondent must not exceed twenty and le 

loving. 

Harry F. and Cuarurzs W.—“ Harry,” nineteen, tall, 
fair, with a military bearing, blue eyes, regular features, 
and loving. “‘ Charlie,” twenty, 5ft. 9in., gure, 
musical, and holds a position. Respondents must 
be domesticated and 1. 

Jennr, thirty-seven, a widow, stout, dark, good tem- 
pered, and fond of home. Respondent must good 
principles, and domestic, steady habits. She has one 
child, also a small annuity. 

H.S8., J. P., and G. V. (in the Navy).—‘‘H. S.,” 
twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., dark hair and eyes. “J. P.,” 
twenty, 5it. 7in., brown curly hair, and light blue eyes. 
“G. V.,” twenty-two, light hair, and blue eyes. Respon- 
dents must be able to make good wives. 

Buiancuz, tall, fair, young, and looking, with an 
income of 3001. a year. Kespondent must be tall, dark, 
young, and affectionate. A small dowry will also be given 
to Blanche on her wedding day. 

Ross, Kars, and Potty.—“ Rose,” twenty-two, medium 
height, brown hair and eyes, and loving. Respondent 
must , dark, and not over five-and-twenty ; a clerk 

referred. “ Kate,” eighteen, tall, light brown hair, and 
el eyes. Respondent must be tall and fair; a mid- 
shipman preferred. “Polly,” twenty-one, 5ft., auburn 
hair, hazel eyes, and loving. Respondent must be fair 
and a clerk, 
ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

ALFRED is responded to by—*' E. A L.,” nineteen, fair, 
blue eyes, cheerful, loving, and domesticated; and— 
“Blue Eyed Nell," eighteen, medium height, fair, do- 

iticated, pli d, with a private income. 

J. P. by—“ Kate,” twenty-three, medium height, dark, 
fond of home and children ; and—‘‘C. R.,” the widow of 
a colour-sergeant. Sbe has no children, is thirty, me- 
dium height, dark, good looking, and respectably con- 
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Syivia_ by—“ Angelo,” twenty-eight, 5ft. 6in., fair, 
good looking, with ight beard and moustache—salary, 
100l.; and—‘‘ J. F. S.,” twenty-five, 5ft. 10in., dark whis- 
kers and moustache, good looking, and well connected. 

Jessamine and Sweer Briak wish ** . Gand “W. 
P. T.” to send their cartes de visite, with address. 

Veritas would like to correspond with and exchange 
cartes with ‘‘ Sylvia.” 

R. N. must forward the usual particulars. 

H. B. H.—There must be a description of the personal 
appearance. 

F rep is responded to by—* Lonely Lou,” eighteen, 5ft 
2in., dark, brown hair, blue eyes, can sing and play a little, 
is glad ‘‘ Fred” is fond of home, and would endeavour to 
keep him so by making him a good wife. ~ 

AGGIE by—“ Louis peyarn,” twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., 
rather dark, gray eyes, dark wn hair, and holds a good 
position in a gunner’s crew. 

i Prep by—“ Isabel,” a brunette, rather petite, but good 
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Expspitiow by—‘ Nelly,” tall, fair, blue eyes, a very 

mee figure, fond of home, and able to make him happy. 
ould like an exchange of cartes de visite. 

Yauparm Jack by—‘*L.G.,” short, good tempered, 
fond of home, and good Hing. a 

Srivia by—‘‘ John,” who holds a government appo 
ment, is twenty-seven, 5ft, 9}in., dark complexion, with 
dark brown hair, black eyes, slight whiskers and mous’ 
tache, loving, and fond of home; present income, 150, 
with good prospects. 








*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIV. of Tus Lonpow Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. “ 

Also, the TiTLe and Inprex to Vou. XIV. Price O48 
Prnsx. 

Part 87, ror August, 1s Now Reapr. Price 64. 

N.B.—Corresronpents Must Appress THEIR LETTERS 
20 Tus Epiror or “Tus Lonpoy Reaper,” 334, Stran 
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